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SUPPLEMENT 
AUCTIONS 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
On the Watling Street. 3 miles from Bletchley 
ROBINSON & HALL 
are instructed by Sir Everard Duncombe 
Bart, D.S.O., D.L., J.P., to offer for Sale by 
Auction at the Conservative Club, Bletchley, 
on Thurs., August 29, 1957, at 3 p.m,- asa 
Whole or in Lots, unless previously sold, the 
Eastern Portion of the very attractive 
country Estate known as 
BRICKHILL ESTATE 
including Home Farm (167 acres) and Park 
Farm (147 acres), Duncombe and other 
Woods, containing valuable stands of timber. 
Accommodation Land, Three Lodges. Ex- 
tending to an area of 428 acres. Mainly with 
Vacant Possession. Particulars, plan and 
conditions of sale may be obtained of the 
Auctioneers’ Offices: 
15A ST. PAUL’S SO., BEDFORD 
Tel. 2201. 


In lovely unspoiled country, Maidenhead 
only 2 miles. 
LITTLE SLADES 
COOKHAM DEAN, BERKS. 
A Freehold Country Residence in a beautiful 
secluded position with extensive views in this 
much favoured village. 4 bedrooms, 2 recep- 
tion, bathroom, etc. Main services, modern 


drainage. Secluded grounds, Vacant posses- - 


sion. Auction, August 23, at Maidenhead. 

Offers invited meanwhile. Auctioneer: 
REGINALD A. C. SIMMONDS 

26, High Street, Maidenhead (Tels. 666/766). 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SEORETT, 
F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886/7/8), 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). 
GORNWAEL: Close Falmouth/Truro. Dig- 
nified and well-appointed Country House 
in 24 acres of terraced and timbered grounds. 
3 rec., 6 bed., cloaks, 2 bath. £5,500.— 
KNUCKEY LuMBY & PRIOR, Falmouth. 


COUNTRY COTTAGE. Freehold. 
North Bucks. In 1 acre garden. £800 
cash. £2,000 mort., 64 per cent. 3 beds., 
bath., etc. Elec. Large lounge. Garages.— 
355, STAG LANE, London N.W.9. 


ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER properties. 
Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 
Son, F.A.1., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 


FOR SALE: A GENTLEMAN’S RESI- 
DENCE ON THE SOLENT. Arch’t. 
des’g.. 1937. Lounge hall, beautiful beamed 
lounge, dining room, cloaks, tiled kitchen, 5-6 
bed., lux. bath., built-in garage, greenhouse, 
garden. Many attractive features. Unrivalled 
Solent view.—19, PALMERSTON Way, Alver- 
stoke, Hants. Gosport 89267. 
HUSseEyYs, Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, Surveyors and Valuers, 
17, Gandy Street, Exeter, offer: 

Bovey Tracey nearby, in attractive village 
with lovely views. Detached stone-built 
Residence with hall, 2 sitting rooms; kitchen/ 
breakfast room (Rayburn cooker); 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom and w.c. Garage, main 
electricity, water and drainage. About 3/4 
acre of vegetable garden. Price £3,350 Free- 
hold. Recommended by the Sole Agents. 

£3,300 (open to close offer). Attractive 
detached stone-built Cottage-Residence in 
faultless decorative order in 1/2 acre of trim, 
level, productive garden. Entrance hall, 
3 sitting rooms, 3-4 bedrooms, kitchen, bath- 
room and w.c. Detached garage. Main 
electricity; modern drainage and own water. 
Thoroughlyrecommended by the Sole Agents. 


For details of the above and of Farms, - 


Smallholdings, Residential Properties, Hotels, 
Businesses, Garages and Filling Stations 
throughout Devon, Somerset and Cornwall. 
Apply: Husskys,17, Gandy Street, Exeter. 
Tel. 74002/3. 
JN DOWNLAND jy illage. Near East- 
bourne and first-class golf. Lovely 
Georgian house—preserved as an ancient 
monument. 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms, 3 exquisite reception rooms, 
including panelled drawing room, luxury 
kitchen, latest form of central heating and 
constant hot water, sequestered garden, 
garage, low rates. This quite unique home 
has had a small fortune spent on it and it 
is now for sale with many superb built-in 


furnishings for almost half the original 
cost. Photos.—SQuUIRE, 2, Bolton Road, 
Eastbourne 1412. 

RELAND. BarrersBy & Co., Estate 


Agents (Hst. 1815), F.A.I,, Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dentia! Farms available for sale or letting. 


KESWick. By River Greta modern resi- 
dence with fine views of fells 360 deg., 
3 beds., dressing room, 2 basin, bath., linen, 
w.c. Lounge, hall, parquet floor, dining, 
study, kitchen, cloakroom, etc., central 
heating, lawns, orchard, rockery, flower beds, 
kitchen garden, approx. 24 acres, green- 
house, summer house. 
from W. F. HopGson, Goatfield, Keswick, 
Cumberland. 


AIDSTONE.— Outskirts, bus route. 
Period House. 4 bedrooms, 2 reception. 


Space garage. Mains. Freehold. 
£1,500.—Box 895. ae 2A, 
ID-DEVON. Large superior type 


Bungalow, large garden, conservatory. 
Garage. Freehold £3,750.—Box 919. 


EAVIEW, Isle of Wight. Choice position 
on the seafront near the Starboard Club 
and rarely available. 2 excellent reception, 
4 main bedrooms, in excellent order £3,950 
or offers. —FRANCIS PITTIS AND SON, Seaview. 


Soe TLAND. Dwellinghouse, Greenbank, 
Cullivoe, Island of Yell, suitable for guest 
house, together with private loch. Excellent 
fishing and shooting. Also shop premises with 
licensed grocer business.—Apply JAMES M. S. 
Tait, Solicitor, Lerwick, 


Photos and details . 
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SOUTH SOMERSET. A perfect and 
choice det, small Georgian-style Country 
House elevated level,, 1 acre garden and 
orchard, Extensive views. 3 bedrooms, 
spacious bathroom, w.c., 2 reception, cloaks. 
Luxuriously fitted kitchen. | Workshop. 
Double garage. Main services. £4,500. F.H., 
V.P.—Sole Agents: TAyLor & Co., Crew- 
kerne. Phone 546. 
STEYNING. Close downland walks, yet 
only 5 minutes from shops. Spacious 
architect designed chalet bungalows. L- 
shaped lounge (18 ft. 3 in. by 13 ft.), 2/3 bed- 
No road charges. 


rooms. All main services. 

Freehold £2,850.—Apply GLADDING, SON 
AND WING, Gordon House, Steyning. 
Tel. 2150. 


HE MILL HOUSE, Bagnor, Newbury, 
forming part of a private estate, for Sale. 
Square, red brick house requiring improve- 
ment, having 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2-3 
sitting rooms, etc. Services available. 
Garden with river frontage, the whole having 
interesting possibilities, £2,500. DREWEATT, 
Watson & BARTON, NEWBURY. (Tel. 1). 
THURLESTONE, S. DEVON. Attrac- 
tive Modern Detached Residence, beau- 
tiful sea views, very good repair. 5 bedrooms 
(all fitted h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms, 3 large 
reception rooms, maid’s room, 2 cloakrooms, 
modern kitchen. Garage. 14 acres.—Apply: 
G. M. Tompkins & Co., Estate Agents, 
Kingsbridge, $. Devon (Tel. 2403). 
TIPPERARY, EIRE. Delightful Licensed 
Hotel on 12 acres. For sale or letting on 
Centre hunting, shooting and 


long lease. 


fishing. Six reception rooms, 17 bedrooms 
(with h. and c. water), 3 bathrooms, all 
modern amenities. Freehold. Low reserve. 


Details: T. DUGGAN & SONS, M.1.4.A., Estate 
Agents, Thurles, Co. Tipperary. 
TIPPERARY, EIRE. Sporting properties 

and estates for sale, details from T. 
DUGGAN & SONS, M.1.A.A., Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, Thurles, Co. Tipperary. 

ELL-APPOINTED DETACHED 

HOUSE one mile from the city of 

Wells. All services, excell. cond. throughout 
and commands extensive views. Vacant 
Possession about Noy. Price £3,900 F’hold, 
or near offer.—Partics.: JAMES A. POPE, 
Greystone. Elm Close, Wells, Somerset. 
Tel.: Wells 2228. 

ACHTSMEN. Please note. 

River, South Cornwall. 
FRONTING MAIN HELFORD RIVER. 
Superb Cottage/Residence with acre natural 
garden sloping to water’s edge. Magnificent 
views. Ref. 8197. 
BARGAIN. OWNER MOVING. _ First- 
class (2 years old) architect designed house. 
Lovely garden. Access Helford River 
anchorage. Strongly recommended. Ref. 8195. 
SECLUDED, with charming river mouth 
views, HELFORD RIVER. Most attractive 
brick and tiled Residence, few yards from 


Helford 


quiet cove beach and anchorage. Lovely 
garden. Ref. 8196. 


Apply: STOCKTON & PLUMSTBAD, Mawnan, 
Falmouth, Cornwall, for particulars of these 
and many similar properties. 
or offer. 15th-century thatched 
house, fully modernised: 3 bed., 
kitchen, outbuildings, garden, Green 

+ miles Oxford.—Box 910. 


TO LET 


N W. NORFOLK. To Let. Attractive 
* detached Residence between Snetti- 
sham and Heacham, comprising 2 reception 
rooms and 4 bedrooms, all of good propor- 
tions. Modern bathroom, 2 w.c.’s, excellent 
outbuildings, including garage. Gardens. 
Main water. Wired for electricity. Telephone 
being installed. Particulars from CHARLES 
HAWKINS & SONS, Bank Chambers, King’s 
Lynn (Tel. 2370 and 2473). 


Furnished 


HY AWKSHEAD, Lake District. Charming 

modern 3-bedroomed Bungalow. Well- 
appointed, secluded. Superb views. Garage, 
telephone, garden. 5 gns. per week. Up to 
2 years.—JOHN PORTER & SONS, Estate 
Agents, Ambleside (Tel. 2231). 
NORFOLK. Furnished Flats. Bedrooms, 

sitting room, kitchen, h. and c¢. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coun- 
try residence. Pleasant garden and walks, 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRrs. CARNALL, 
Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norwich. 
S DEVON COAST. Winter let (Oct.- 
“* Apl., one tenancy), beautifully modern- 
ised Cottage. Every comfort and. conveni- 
ence; well furn.; all-electric; sprung beds. 
Help avail. Garage. 4 gns.—Box 922. 


Unfurnished 


NORTH DEVON. Charming thatched 

Cottage Residence in about 2 acres, to 
be let unfurnished; 33 miles Barnstaple. 
All sporting facilities near.—Apply. SANDERS 
AND Son, Estate Agents, Barnstaple 
(Tel. 3003). 


FLATS TO LET 


TY NBRIDGE WELLS. Delightfully 

spacious flat in favoured Mount Ephraim 
area, adjacent common, station and Pantiles. 
Large lounge, 3 excellent bedrooms, modern 
bathroom and particularly attractive fitted 
kitchen. To Let on 7 years’ lease at £348 p.a., 
exclusive. Apply: MouNT EPHRAIM COURT, 
Molyneux Park Rd., Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 


£4,000 


2 ree 


elassified properties 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALL_HOLDINGS 


AST ANGLi4\. Small Farm, Freehold, 
tive old farmhouse, mod- 


8 acres, at 
ernised, 3 morning rooms, kitchen, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Main electricity, gas, 
water. Stables :nd buildings, in up-to-date 
repair. Productive garden, small riding 
school with goo: -onnection.—Box 911. 
EVON. (Ci residential or pleasure 
Farm. 20 2 all grass, first-class land. 


sised house of character. 
outbuildings, T.T. 
33 Torquay, Sidmouth, ete. 


Charmingly moc 
Comprehensive 
Easy access to A 


iwnge 


Suitable retired uentle folk. Price £6,500 
Freehold. Mortgage may be arranged. More 
land available... fullest particulars and 
photos. Apply owner.—Box 920. . 
ILLING, NORTH YORKSHIRE. York 
18 miles, Malion 13 miles, Helmsley 5 
miles. 
An outstanding Freehold Property 
of about 17 acres 
with scope fol ofitable business develop- 
ment or as a small farming unit. 
Comprising: \lodern stone-built Dwelling- 


house, 3 rec. rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen with Ava, etc. Main water, electricity 
and drainage. !elephone. 

Good covered accommodation (about 2,400 
sq. ft.) for farmiug or business purposes. 

162 acres of exccllent medium loam arable 
land, close to village. For Sale by Private 
Treaty with Vacant Possession. 

Further particulars from JOSEPH CUNDALL 
AND SONS, Auctioneers, Sherburn, Malton, 
Yorkshire (Tel.: Sherburn 216 and 217). 


HEREFORD HIRE. North Ledbury 
Hunt. Ge man’s outstanding Mixed 


acres. Very productive milk 
ing land fully T.T. atittes- 
lium-sized Georgian resi- 
views. Unusually fine and 
Dailiff’s house and 4 cot- 
indoffered at fair market 
price with vac. poss..—Apply Luar & LEAR, 
Promenade, Cheltenham. Tel. 3548. 
ERTFORDSH!RE. London 30 miles. 
Compact delightful period Farmhouse. 
7-acres. 4 bed., 3 reception: Mains “water 
and elec. Outbldgs. £6,500 Fhld.—Box 909. 
JN THE GREEN SELT TRIANGLE OF 
WINDSOR, ASCOT, MAIDENHEAD. 
A really first-class T.T. attested agricultural 
property of 78 acres with medium sized 
residence having 3 reception rooms, panelled 
hall, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Delightful 
gardens and grounds. Tennis court. Model 
buildings for herd of 35 cattle. 5 good cot- 
tages, all with bathrooms. Everything in 
first-class repair. At present the home of a 


Farm about 25( 
producing or fati 
ted. Lovely me 
dence, magnifice: 
extensive bldgs 

tages. Justavailalt 


well-known Shorthorn breeder., For Sale 
privately. Price £25,000 Freehold, with 
Vacant Possession View by arrangement 
with sole agent.—A. MARTIN FRENCH, 


F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1., 14, Clifford Street, London 
W.1. (HYDe Park 1953-4-5.) ; 
ORTH AYRSHIRE. Modernised Geor- 


gian House 20 miles from Glasgow, for 
sale: 2 public rooms, 5 bedrooms, kitchen, 
cloakroom, bathroom and annexe; approxi- 


mately 20 acres with extensive outbuildings. 


Delightful garden Main electricity and 
water. Also cottage of 4 rooms. Excellent 
train and bus service. IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION. Particulars, viewing permits. 
and offers: JoHN, W: & G. LOCKHART, 


Solicitors, 211, High Street, Ayr. Tel. 65045 
(d lines). 
ACRIFICE £5,600. Mortgage available. 
8 acres seaside. Distinctive Mod. House. 
TV. 4 bed., 2 ent., kitchen. Garage. Inten- 
sive poultry, pigs, beef. Brick buildings.— 
Cox, Beachfield, Kirkmichael, I.0.M. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CONSULTANTS 


THE FARM AND ESTATE BUREAU, Bath. 
(Tel. 3747 and 61294), who can help you find 
it, and whose Advisory Service helps cope 
with ingoing-stocking and subsequent man- 


agement. 


——— 
FISHINGS & SHOOTINGS 


E'GHT GUN SHOOT to be formed for 
attractive pheasant, wildfowl and wood- 
cock shoot, Hants. 75 miles south west 
London. Good hotel handy. Enquiries 
invited for guns as a whole or individually.— 
Write Box C.1L.294, c/o 191, Gresham House, 
E.C.2. 
GENTLEMAN requires pheasant shooting 
in syndicate shooting Saturdays. Prefer- 
ably within 30 miles of Guildford.—Box 924. 


PROPERTY WANTED 


OUNTRY or Village site fer one house, 
1-3 acres. Partly wooded. Not on sea 
coast but within 20 miles and no more 200 
London.—Box 923. 
SCHOOLMASTER and Wife require to 
rent, unfurnished House/ Bungalow, coun- 
try preferred, within easy daily reach of 
Bideford, Devon; usual amenities.—Write: 
SHORTER, “'Tree-Tops,’’ Hartland, N. Devon. 


* SIR D. N.” seeks on South Devon coast, 

or up to 12 miles inland, a detached 
house to rent unfurnished with 3-4 bedrooms, 
garage, etc. No commission required.— 
Hussgys, Chartered Auctioneers & Estate 
Agents, Surveyors & Valuers, 17, Gandy 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 74002/3). : 


22596. Representative available daily, 

including Sunday. WANTED FOR 
MORTGAGES DEMOLITION 
MORTGAGES. ‘Shops, Offices, Blocks of DEMOLITIONS. Old property cleared 


Flats, Factories, Town & Country Houses. 
—TALLACK, Stott & Co., LTD., 37, Mitre 
Street, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


by SyD BisHorp & SONS DEMOLITION, 
LtD., 282, Baring Road, London, S8.E.12. 
LEE 7755. 


‘ warehouse affords first-class storage for 


t i | ; 
FURNITURE REMOVER 
AND DEPOSITORIES ~ 


DONT MAKE A MOVE without see 
Hamptons first. Furniture and effe 
expertly packed, removed and promptly 
delivered in complete security. Finest.) 
safest, most comprehensive storage facilities), 
in the U.K. Telephone Hamptons—and} 
take a load off your mind. Estimates) 
free. Reasonable terms. — HAMPTON’S}) 
Depository, Ingate Place, London, $.W.8. 
Tel.: MACaulay 3434. ‘ 
HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, $.W.13. Re- 

movals, home and abroad, furniture} 
storage. World-famous for efficient service 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel.:)) 
RiVerside 6615.) | 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth} 

offer one of the most comprehensive } 
removals and storage services in the south} 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack | 
quickly and with meticulous care. Th 


long as you wish. And their service includes | 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, | 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, } 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). i 
PICKFORDS. Removers and Storers. | 
Part lots or single articles. Weekly de-} 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. Com- 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. | 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, | 
N.4. GAN. 4444500 | 
WEST COUNTRY removal specialists,” 
export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations. estimates free. — 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., 
Exeter. Tel. 56261-2. 


DIRECTORY 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). | 
ERKS, BUCKS, and surrounding Coun 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all } 
types.—MarTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Warts & Son), 23, Market Place, Reading 4 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Cavershan), 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. ee 
EVON and Exeter and District.— WHIT | 
TON & LAING, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Surveyors, 20, Queen Street, | 
Exeter (Tel. 59395-6), and at Tiverton. 
EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selee; 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIppoy, | 
BoOswkELL & Co.. F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378), | 
DEVON AND SOMERSET 
HUSSEYS (Est. 1777), 
Chartered Auctioneers & Estate Agents 
17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 74002). 
NGLISH LAKES. Auctioneers, Valuers, | 
Land Agents and Surveyors. Est. 1841.— | 
Proctor & BIRBECK, Lake Road, Winder- }) 
mere (Tel.688), and at Lancaster and London. {, 
SSEX AND SUFFOLK.—Country Pro- | 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND Son, Colchester (Tel, 3165, 4 lines). 
GRIBBLE, 


BOOTH & SHEPHERD ; 
specialise in the small Period Country | 
House Farms and Cottages of character } 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). ( 
AMPSHIRE and adjoining counties.— + 


veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), and the Estate 
Offices, Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7). i 
JERSEY; CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 8 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier 
Agents for superior residential properties 
ERSEY. I’. Le GaLais & Son, oldest Est. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. | 
ERSEY, C.|I. Hatt & Co.,, | 


VARDON, 
House and Estate Agents, 4, Burrard | 
Street, St. Helier. Tel.: Central 4010 and 3251 | 
for all types of property and investments. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH AND DIS- 
TRICT. Properties available and re- 
quired. Valuations, Sales. — HOLLOWAY, | 
PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1.) 
Chartered Surveyors, Market Harborough 
(Tel. 2411). 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
properties consult R,. B. TayLor & Sons 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. | 
OUTH DEVON. lor coast-line and’ 
country properties.—ERic LLOYD, F.A.L, 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
SURREY. Property in all parts of the 
county.—W. K. Moors & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines). | 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
Jarvis & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
Torquay AND S. DEVON. For town 
and Country Properties. — Waycorts, | 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
TPUNERIDGE WELLS. Between London | 
and the coast. For houses, land, ete.— | 
BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, High | 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). i 
WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP- 
SHIRE.—Wuitrnnap & WHITEHRAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478, 3 lines) 
and four branches. 


OVERSEAS 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. If you are 
~ contemplating settling in this land of 
opportunity, consult THE SALISBURY BOARD 
OF EXECUTORS, Lip. (Established 1895), Box 
21, Salisbury. Lists of all types of Farms, 
Businesses. Investment and House available. 
Our Real Estate Department will be pleased 
to help newcomers to the colony. Other ser- 
vices available. Trusts and Estates ad- 
ministered. Loans and Investments arranged. 
Insurance Company and other secretaryships. 


SEE ALSO PAGES 240-241 
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MISS FIONA LEITH-ROSS 


Miss Fiona Leith-Ross, youngest daughter of Sir Frederick and Lady Leith-Ross, of Leylands Manor, Jarvis 
Brook, Crowborough, Sussex, is engaged to be married to Capt. Roger Stephen Beresford, 13th/18th Royal 
Hussars (Q.M.O.), son of Mr. and Mrs. E. Beresford, of Queen’s Gate, Halifax, Yorkshire 
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TAMPERING WITH HEREDITY 


MOST interesting development in gene- 
tical science has recently been reported 
from France. Earlier this year a group 

of scientists at the Collége de France succeeded 
in creating alterations in White Pekin ducks by 
injecting them weekly for 19 weeks with a 
serum obtained from Khaki Campbells. As a 
result the beaks of the Pekins changed from 
orange to green-speckled, the feet lost their 
orange pigmentation, the ducks became smaller 
and there were other minor changes to a form 
intermediate between the two varieties. This 
was intriguing enough; but now 18 of 26 duck- 
lings hatched by these new-type birds also show 
these changes, demonstrating that the injections 
must have affected the parental germ-cells. The 
serum was an extract of what is popularly known 
as DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid), the major 
chemical constituent of the reproductive mecha- 
nism of almost all living creatures. It seems 
probable that the developing germ cells of the 
inoculated ducks took up the ready-made DNA 
injected into their bloodstream more readily 
than they built up their own. What is most 
remarkable is that the DNA of the Khaki 
Campbells retained sufficient of its individuality 
to replace, or link up with, some of the hereditary 
units (the genes) of the White Pekins. Similar 
changes have been caused in bacteria, but this 
is the first time that they have been produced 
in a higher animal. 

It is quite false to suggest, as has been done, 
that this is an example of the working of 
Lamarck’s theory of the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. The changes in the ducks have 
not been acquired as the result of environment 
or “‘teaching,’’ but are mutations, created just 
as artificially as they might be by X-rays, 
gamma-rays, ultra-violet rays and other known 
methods. The difference is that these methods 
produce random and unpredictable changes, 
whereas with the ducks we have a change of 
a specific kind, the imposition of some Khaki 
Campbell characteristics on another breed. Some 
of the Press headlines suggesting that on this 
principle “‘supermen’’—or men specially apt for 
fighting, or working—might be created from one 
generation to the next are almost certainly very 
wide of the mark. It is obviously going to be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to select or 
control the characters transmitted in such 
a way. For every useful character half a dozen 
unwanted ones may be passed on. The more 
complex genetically the creature involved, the 
less easy it will be to pass on a given trait. It 
should be noted, for instance, that in the duck 
experiment the dark plumage of the Khaki 
Campbells was not transmitted to the White 
Pekins. 

There are clearly exciting, not to say dis- 
quieting, possibilities: one might, for instance, 
be able to change the sex of individual animals 
or human beings, and theoretically, with a lot 
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of luck, it might be possible to alter skin 
colour. But one wonders whether, on the large 
scale, the method will really do anything beyond 
speeding up changes which can already be made 
by skilful breeders. The real interest of this 
experiment is likely to lie in the new insight 
which it should give us into the basic materials 
of the living cell, and into the way in which alien 
particles containing nucleo-protein can enter 
cells and replace or alter the chemically allied 
nuclear units of the host. Here we enter the 
fabulous, sub-microscopic realm of viruses and 
other malignant organisms, and certain un- 
explained particles, on the borderline of life, on 
which so much research is at present concen- 
trated. The secret of life itself, and probably 
that of cancer, lies among these ‘“‘pre-cellular”’ 
particles, which behave in many ways like 
chemicals yet have the power of self-duplication. 


PIANISSIMO 


ITERE is a charm that lights a summer's day. 
The thirsty grass assuaged, green & van, 
The song of birds, now hushed, now bursting out 
again, 
The scent of freshness sweetening the way. 


Trees, lazy branches languidly awaking, 
The little brook that mocks their majesty, 
The sun winking on nature’s pageantry 
Until the wind cajoles the clouds to breaking. 


Time has no meaning, veason no demuy 
Against a softly smiling summer day. 
Enough to be alive, enough to say: 
Whatever is 1s right, with such an arbiter. 
James ALLAN (1923-1956). 


BOOM TOWN IN A NATIONAL PARK? 


N the difficult task of reconciling the needs of 
our expanding industries with the duty of 
protecting areas of natural beauty there must 
be compromises. In a small country, with a 
dense population dependent upon the enterprise 
and efficiency of its industries, the two con- 
flicting interests cannot be separated by hard, 
rigid lines. Sometimes there must be sacrifices, 
but, given goodwill and ingenuity, the loss in 
relation to a landscape need be no more than 
a mere nibble, and is tolerable. In respect of 
the projected development at Milford Haven, 
described on another page, the encroachment en- 
tailed is neither a nibble nor a bite, but a gulp at 
the expense of the Pembrokeshire Coast National 
Park. Who can define the extent of the intru- 
sion of a project which aims to exploit what is 
considered to be “‘the finest harbour in the 
world’? Even when the oil interests have 
covered several thousand acres with their port 
and unlovely installations, when the auxiliaries 
of that industry have taken their toll, there will 
remain the need to house a larger population 
and to provide all that is expected by an urban 
community for its well-being and entertainment. 
Who knows what other irresistible claims will 
be made if the “boom town”’ is allowed to appear 
here? As has been stressed by Lord Strang, the 
chairman of the National Parks Commission, 
permission for this development must raise “a 
strong presumption that, in time to come, 
expansion and ancillary developments will be 
sanctioned.’ If it is to be assumed that the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government has 
already satisfied himself that no alternative 
siting is possible and that economic considera- 
tions compel him to sanction the scheme, then it 
is earnestly to be hoped that he will require the 
utmost ingenuity to be used in the siting and 
designing of the works, and that he will impose 
safeguards against extensions to the west. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE’S ANCIENT CHURCHES 


T is hardly possible to survey a corner of the 
map of one of the Commonwealth countries 

or of the United States without the eyes being 
arrested by familiar names derived from the 
villages and country towns of Britain. This fact 
forms the basis of an appeal launched this week 
by the Lord-Lieutenant of Buckinghamshire, 
Sir Henry Aubrey-Fletcher, to link the ancient 
churches of his county with those places over- 
seas bearing the same name. Pioneers of the 
New World drew liberally on Buckinghamshire 
names. Perhaps they were sons of that county 
and knew the places of worship (many of them 


“Nonconformist chapels) which are now sorely 


i 
m| 


in need of repair. They include the church 2a 
Ellesborough, in whose parish stands Chequers, 
the country home of the Prime Ministers; the} 
historic meeting-place of the Society of Friends) 
at Jordans; Keaches, the modest Baptist chapel} 
at Winslow; Gray’s church of the “‘ivy-mantled| 
tower’ at Stoke -Poges; and the’ flint-walled} 
House of God at Great Hampden, where John)” 


effort being made by the Historic Churches] 


Preservation Trust. The work to be done on thel 


them are 400 years old or more) 
£100,000, towards which people in Buckingham-|/ 
shire have already subscribed £20,000. But the} 
task is beyond local resources and the appeal} 
will, we hope, stir the hearts of people far from i, 
the Chilterns. As the object is not denomi-} 
national, sectarian considerations should not | 
curb the instinet to help. The Honorary | 
Treasurer of the appeal is Mr. W. F. Kirby, } 
County Offices, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire. | 


FOREST RESEARCH 


HE Forestry Commission’s latest annual |) 

Report on Forest Research (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 6s.) has the usual story of routine pro-|! 
gress, together with a wide variety of interesting | 
oddments. At random, one may read of con- |/ 
tinued activity in the field of genetics: 2,002) 
“plus” trees throughout the country have been | 
marked and recorded; numerous pollination j 
and cross-pollination experiments have been } 
conducted; the tally and the size of tree banks | 
and seed orchards have increased. Among the |, 
oddments are an unexpected finding that, in the |; 
laboratory, beech nuts germinate more rapidly |} 
in a cool or 35/40-degree temperature than at |) 
the normally used 70/85 degrees; a survey 
suggests that elm disease has made very httle ) 
progress since 1949 and that casualties are | 
fewer than those caused by road-widening and |, 
the like; a suspected connection between old } 
fire sites and a fungus that kills conifers has } 
received further support; the killing of groups } 
of conifers by lightning is less rare than has | 
generally been suspected. The pine looper moth | 
has received much attention, and further trials } 
have been made with insecticidal fog generators } 
such as have given good results in Bavarian | 
forests. Some foreign and harmful weevils were } 
found (and wiped out) in a consignment of eight | 
tons of sweet chestnuts from Italy. But forest | 
research includes some matters not immediately | 
related to the growth and management of trees. | 
Continued work on the tannin content of Sitka | 
spruce bark has confirmed the potential value | 
of this source of tannin; as the weight of one- | 
man-power saws is reduced and their reliability | 
improves, so their use increases ; progress is being | 
made with machinery for cleaning forest drains. 


THE GOLFER’S SHILLING 


T the meeting of the English Golf Union | 
the scheme generally called the “bob-a- | 
nob” has been duly adopted. For the future | 
every male playing member of a golf club | 
belonging to the Union will be asked to sub- ‘ 
scribe a shilling a year, and this amount will be © 
collected by each club and passed on through 
its county union to the national union. Thus | 
there will be provided a very considerable sum — 
of money for such purposes as the financing of — 
international teams and matches and the enter- — 
taining of teams from other countries. The — 
other national unions have already in force 
schemes of the same kind, though they natur- — 
ally cannot produce so large a sum as can 
England. In addition there are the fund pro-— 
moted by the Royal and Ancient Club, generally 
called Lord Bruce’s fund, and that of the Golf- 
ing Society of Great Britain. Here is altogether 
what should be adequate provision for an object 
that has in the past been somewhat neglected, — 
but it would be far better if all these various 
funds could be fused and administered by some 
central authority. Some months ago the Speaker 
of the House of Commons was good enough to 
summon a meeting of the various bodies con- 
cerned in order to try to attain this object, but 
not very much apparent progress has so far 
been made. The proposed broth is admirable, 
but it seems that too many cooks may spoil it. 


COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By IAN NIALL 


F the crows took one of our chicks, things are 
I balanced somewhat. We have acquired a 

replacement, a bird we call Timothy, the 
outcast. It all began with a telephone call from 
a neighbour who knows we have chicks of 
various ages. The property under his care 
almost marches our own and would do, in fact, 
but for a public footpath that intervenes. 
Across this footpath our venturesome hens have 
been known to fly, and we have spent many 
hours retrieving them, struggling through the 
débris of pine branches, head-high brush and 
nettles. None of the day-olds or seven-week- 
olds showed any tendency to explore this place 
beyond the footpath, but the telephone call was 
to say that a chicken of about six or seven 
weeks’ growth had been seen in this jungle. 
Better still, it had been waylaid and caught. At 
this, and knowing we were the only poultry- 
keepers within at least half a mile, we hurried 
off to count our seven-week-olds. We were 
foiled because a visitor insisted upon helping in 
the counting, and because the chicks were so 
nervous at the presence of a stranger that they 
would not show themselves for more than a 
second at a time, and never all at once. There 
was nothing for it but to go down and look at 
the bird our neighbour had apprehended. We 
departed feeling quite sure that it belonged 
to us. 

#, 

HE bird our neighbour produced looked 

rather like a partridge, an ordinary English 
partridge. Its breast was freckled, its head 
rather like the head of a game cock, its legs 
solid and strong, like the legs of an Orpington 
perhaps, and pale straw in colour. It had a wild, 
independent look about it and, we were told, it 
moved on the ground with great speed and was 
a master at evasive tactics. We liked its looks 
and its spirit, but by no stretch of imagination 
could we claim it as one of ours. Our neighbour, 
who had lost a great deal in patience and per- 
spiration catching the bird, said quite bluntly 
that it must be ours. We refrained from telling 
him that old joke about the man who got a job 
helping a dogless sheep farmer and managed to 
round up a hare with the flock, but it did seem 
to us that something more like a cross between 
a pheasant and a partridge than a mere barn- 
yard chicken had been caught. The presence of 
this odd bird had been advertised on the tele- 
phone for at least a radius of a mile. No one 
admitted being its owner and everyone who 
knew us said it belonged to us. 

* * 
* 

ELUCTANTLY, we took it away, and then 
we began to understand just why it had 
been found in the middle of a wood and why no 
ore wanted to own it. It was an outcast pure 
and simple. The moment it was shown to one 
of our broody hens she flew up in the air, and 
the odd little gamebird-cum-partridge promptly 
darted through a hole in the wire we had never 
before noticed and proceeded to vanish in the 
adjoining undergrowth. We gave chase and 
hunted until dusk. That bird proved as elusive 
as a corn-crake. We would try to grab it from 
the branch ofa blackthorn, and it would drop 
from the perch and dive into nettles that stung 
us without mercy. Things went on and on like 
this until at length, having crawled along the 
side of a drystone wall for a hundred yards, we 
told it: ‘Either we catch you now or you stay 

out!’’? We promptly caught it. 

The broody hen took Timothy, that 
evening, but refused him in the morning. 
Every hen in all three hen-runs fluttered 
up in the air and went mad the moment 
she saw him. They chased him in vain 
in the valerian and through the nettles. He ran 
in and fed and ran out again, looking more like 
a partridge than ever. The cocks cackled, the 
hens were so disturbed we feared they might all 
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W. B. Harris 


“HOWDY !” 


go off the lay. Only Timothy kept his head. 
Any other seven-week bird would surely have 
died in the rain and the thunderstorm we 
suffered on the eve of his being discovered in 
the wood, but this little bird had and still has 
the mark of a breed born to survive firmly 
upon him. 
* * 
HAT is he? Where did he come from? 
We simply do not know. He must grow 
up and reveal himself. After four days we 
notice that he is no longer chased by the hens 
and makes his independent way about the run. 
He is of the flock at last, tolerated but not 
loved, and he doesn’t give a whit for that, but, 
unlike ordinary chicks of the same age, hops up 
and takes his perch at nightfall in the henhouse 
with the rest of the flock. He roosts alone, how- 
ever. The big hens give him his distance. A 
jungle bird’s head shoots out to look at us as we 
look in at him. He knows the answer. Perhaps 
someone in the locality breeds some fancy kind 
of poultry show bird. I wonder if we shall ever 
solve the problem. The only sound Timothy 
makes is the characteristic cheep of the common 
or garden domestic chick of like age. That is 
about all he has in common with them, for he is 
no common-or-garden bird. 
* * 
* 
READER who writes from an American 
club in London remarks: “ Your Canadian 
friend’s reference to American strawberries at 
2s. 6d. a pound is rather misleading. His state- 
ment is correct, but there is a catch. American 
strawberries have almost no flavour as we know 
it here. Pears, plums, grapes, apples, rasp- 
berries and citrus fruits do well there, but not 
strawberries; they have little or no taste. A 
friend of mine took English and French plants 
back to New York, hoping to grow the kind he 
had eaten abroad. The plants flourished, but 


the fruit had little flavour. 
there is not suited to them.” 

I have been wondering about this. Flavour 
in strawberries varies a great deal according to 
the strain and, I fancy, to the season and place 
of origin. It may have been that the straw- 
berries were of strains that do well only in 
particular places. This applies not only to fruit 
but to potatoes and, I think, to tomatoes. A 
good soil for one sort of soft fruit doesn’t always 
produce good fruit of another sort. This applies 
particularly in my locality, where gooseberries 
and blackcurrants are moderately successful, 
but strawberries are hardly worth the effort. It 
takes some time to appreciate this, as a friend 
of mine discovered after trying a number of 
kinds of strawberries and giving them every 
attention short of bringing in entirely fresh soil 
for the bed. 


Perhaps the soil 


* * 


* 
LAVOUR, of course, varies a great deal 
with individual strains. Royal Sovereign, 
now out of fashion, I fancy, used to be favoured 
for jam making because it had more of a tang 
than a sweetness, although this judgement 
depended on whether one liked to eat a straw- 
berry with something more than sugary ripeness. 
The last strawberry bed I dabbled with, before 
putting the whole lot on the compost heap, was 
one of Royal Sovereigns. When I talked to a 
local nurseryman about it, he said that I 
should have tried one of the new strains more 
suitable to the soil and the sort of weather we 
have, but I gave up. The real flavour of a 
strawberry is to be had in the hedgerow at 
this time of year—the wild strawberry which 
sometimes grows almost as big as the nail of 
one’s little finger. But it is fairly true to say 
that the early crop of strawberries, like very 
early potatoes, has much less flavour than 
those in season, whatever their sort. 
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THREATS TO A NATIONAL PARK 


By R. M. LOCKLEY 


giving publicity to the proposals for a 

National Park in Pembrokeshire; and 
also in promoting the original appeal by the 
National Trust to secure large stretches of the 
unspoilt Pembrokeshire coast against develop- 
ment and spoliation (CouNTRY LirE, February 
20, 1937; April 22, 1939). It may therefore be 
timely to review what has happened since those 
hopeful days. It is not altogether a satisfactory 
record. 

In 1951 the Pembrokeshire Coast National 
Park was officially opened, and I had the 
pleasure of walking the whole coast of Pem- 
brokeshire from Amroth in the south to Cardigan 
in the north for the National Parks Commission, 
to plan the route of the coastal footpath which 
it was agreed was an essential amenity for this 
Park. Going by the same route this year and 
starting once again at Amroth, I found nothing 
much to complain about along the first curving 
wooded bay as far as Tenby. The warm, 
sheltered corner at Saundersfoot has developed 
rapidly into a popular sailing and caravan base, 
but the siting of the caravans is mostly incon- 
spicuous and under trees, as required by the 
National Parks Committee of the Pembroke- 
shire County Council, which controls planning 
consent in the designated area. The seafront, 
however, as well as the harbour, is no longer 
gratis to the motorist or the yachtsman: one 
penalty for enjoying the freedom of a national 
park seems to be the payment of dues for the 
parking of your car or your boat in the “recog- 
nised beauty spots.”’ 

Tenby is, I believe, still the most charming 
seaside town of its size (5,000 citizens) on the 
west coast of Great Britain. I hope it can 
remain so. Its councillors ought to be par- 
ticularly careful to preserve that old-world 
character which is due to a happy marriage of 
the natural beauty of the high cliffs and curving 
bay with the tall Georgian and early Victorian 
houses along the waterfront. The present 
tendency of the town to sprawl over the rich 
agricultural land at its back ought to be checked. 
And I wish the slummy area near the station 
could be pulled down and the same type of tall 


Cy ering LIFE was early in the field in 
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1.—MANORBIER CASTLE, IN TI 
WEST OF TENBY. “The foreshore 
is by the fairy-tale-like castle on its mound. 


is still cluttered up with the moder 


colourwashed houses, five or six floors high, be 
built, thus improving the appearance of the 
town outside its hoary Norman wa and 
incidentally providing attractive homes for the 
normal population expansion which is going on. 


At Lydstep I found yet another caravan 
base, but discreetly planned; I even felt. it 
my duty to congratulate on the spot the 
fortunate owner of this popular and beautiful 
bay, with its time-mellowed house in the trees. 


OF ROCKY HEADLANDS NEAR MANORBIER 


PEMBROKESHIRE COAST NATIONAL PARK 
Manorbier can hardly lose its charm, dominated as it | 
But near by the red sandstone of Old Castle Head | 


ugly and multiplying establishment of the School of 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery” 


The foreshore of Manorbier can hardly lose its } 


charm, dominated as it is by Gerald the Welsh- | 


man’s birthplace, the fairy-tale-like castle on its 
mound. But near by the red sandstone of 
Old Castle Head is still cluttered up with the 
modern, ugly and multiplying establishment of 
the School of Anti-Aircraft Artillery. It will be 
a nigh-impossible task to restore the agriculture 
here if, as a White Paper suggests, it is one day 
closed down. 

And so to the bungalows 
of Freshwater East, not much 
changed; but we have got 
used to them. At least child- 
ren play happily on the sands, 
which are safe, sheltered and 
warm. 

Westwards, all is un- 
spoiled farmland, interrupted 
by the little but beautiful 
inlets of Stackpole Quay, 
Barafundle and Broadhaven, 


rock stack in the sea and the 
famed lily pools which have 
between them given the name 
to Earl Cawdor’s seat of Stack- 
pole (Stack-pool) Court at the 
head of this glen. Once again 
we have to thank a hereditary 
landlord for saving so much 
that is beautiful in Britain. 
From St. Govan’s Head 
to Linney Head, along those 
remarkable limestone cliffs 
full of caves and blow-holes, 
sea birds and sea flowers, in- 
cluding the lovely vernal 
squill, I found the hinterland 
for a mile or two inland a 
greater desert than before, 
torn up and smashed by the 
manceuvres of the tank war- 
fare training establishment at 
Merrion. This block, hastily 
acquired shortly before the 
outbreak of war, covers some 
six thousand acres of the best 
agricultural land in Wales. It 
was once the home of the 
unique Castlemartin breed of 


the last with the tall lugsail 
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dual-purpose Welsh Black cattle, and famous 
for seed corn. The Castlemartin breed has dis- 
appeared; or at least its few survivors are 
merged into the stockier, beefier Welsh Blacks 
of the north. It is a sorry thing to see the rich 
topsoil of this once prosperous farm land heaped 
up in tank bunkers and all the farm-houses and 
buildings shot to pieces, if not levelled to the 
ground. One prays that this fertile plain will 
soon be restored to agriculture as. originally 
promised (that is, when tanks become obsolete), 
however great the immediate cost. The new 
farm-houses will, I hope, be planned in character 
with the old. 

Immediately one leaves the tank range the 
glorious bay of Freshwater West opens out with 
its view of the distant islands of Skokholm and 
Grassholm over a clear blue sea, often pounded 
by a heavy Atlantic surf. This bay was to be 
preserved for ever aS an Open space without 
buildings in the original plan for the National 
Park. It is still unspoiled, but, alas, by a narrow 
majority of one vote the National Parks Com- 
mittee of the County Council decided last year 
to admit a caravan park (with usual concrete 
conveniences). Fortunately the bathing (but 
you can surf bathe if you keep close in) is not 
safe and the wild dunes are forever blowing 
about, so that Nature herself seems prepared to 
defend this, one of the loveliest and wildest 
strands in all Wales. 

Going round the red cliffs by Angle into the 
entrance of the inner sea, one encounters the site 
of a sad vision—that of the projects, so much 
discussed of late in the Press, for the develop- 
ment of Milford Haven as the finest harbour in 
the world (I use the words of the promoters). 
Such a claim is disputed by some, including my- 
self; but perhaps, having lived so long on this 
coast and its islands, I am too biased. All the 
westward portion of Milford Haven is within 
the National Coast Park of Pembrokeshire, 
designated and therefore, one supposed, pro- 
tected against industrialisation: But now 


4.—AN 


AERIAL VIEW OF THE NORTH SHORE OF MILFORD 
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3.—FRESHWATER WEST, A GREAT UNSPOILT BAY AT THE FARTHEST SOUTH- 
WEST POINT OF PEMBROKESHIRE. The island of Skokholm and St. Ann’s Head are 


visible in the distance 


several projects, with ancillaries in their train, 
have been laid before Parliament. These include 
a refinery on the north shore, an oil-pumping 
wharf on the south shore and also an iron-ore 
dump near by and within one of the prettiest 
that of Angle, which 
hitherto has lived peacefully but profitably on 
lobsters, early potatoes and visitors. 

If these developments should be begun, it 
is almost certain that Milford Haven will ex- 
perience at least a temporary industrial boom, 


somewhat like that experienced some 150 years 
ago at Pembroke Dock—cold-shouldered from 
the present schemes because it is said that the 
sea is not deep enough at the dock. Pembroke 
Dock was opened up as a ship-building and 
naval base, but it never realised the fond hopes 
of its promoters: it has for most of its life been 
a depressed area, with spasmodic moments of 
prosperity, chiefly during war periods. It is a 
sad example, being an ugly and hurriedly built 
town, of what happens when an unstable industry 


HAVEN ADJOINING THE NATIONAL PARK WEST OF 
THE TOWN OF MILFORD HAVEN. Industrial development is planned in part of the area lying in shadow 


5.—MILFORD HAVEN, AN IDEAL AREA FOR SAILING, NEAR DALE. The Na 


Park lands are in the background 


colonises a remote corner of an isolated county. 
Let the promoters of industry here beware. 

Perhaps those of us who love this National 
Park area are pessimistic, and certainly we are 
dissatisfied that it should be invaded by indus- 
trialists, but still we think that the large tankers 
which, when built, are to be berthed in the 
Haven are not going to have altogether a too 
comfortable time. The Haven is notorious for 
sudden severe hurricanes: frequently the velocity 
at St. Ann’s Head has been recorded at over one 
hundred miles an hour. The proposed oil wharves 
project well toward the open-sea entrance, and 
a heavy swell travels far up the Haven, while 
a strong tide accompanies the 25-foot rise and 
fall. I should hate to think of a giant tanker 
breaking loose in a Pembrokeshire gale. 

The prospect of oil and industries covering 
several thousand acres of National Park land is 
serious enough. But what of the national nature 
reserves of Skokholm, Grassholm and Skomer, 
which lie just outside, to the west of Milford 
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Haven? If oil pollution increases—and it is 
already very bad on this coast—the famous sea- 
bird colonies may well become extinct. The ebb 
from Milford Haven is swept north-westward 
upon these islands by the tidal stream, so that 
any pollution from tanker or refinery would 
automatically be carried into the heart this 
sea-bird population. 
Again, there is the successful field centre for 


the study of the marine biology and natural his- 
tory of the whole area built up over ten year 
and maintained at Dale Fort, just opp 
site of the projected refinery. It is feare 
the presence of an oil factory, and all 
accompany it, turning out 5} millon 
oila year, within a few miles of this field station, 


is going to have a very detrimental effect upon 
the valuable studies, both educational and 
research, in spite of the assurances of the oil 


companies that every effort will be made to 
minimise pollution of sea and air. 
At the moment the development of Milford 


Haven hangs in the balance. If it comes, the] 
National Park will suffer severely. All natural-| 
ists and lovers of this beautiful county must} 
hope that this oil development (which after all) 
may not be needed in a decade or two with the} 
idvance of atomic power) will be referred to the!) 
factory areas of Glamorgan, where there are}) 
large derelict work sites and spoil heaps fit for}! 
immediate levelling and for industrial re-}/ 
development, as well as a large population of} 
industrial workers and all the essential services |} 
laid on. In Pembrokeshire none of these facili-]j 
ties is adequate at the moment for meeting the} 
demands of the refinery and the other develop- jj 
ments. If necessary, crude oil could be pumped } 
direct from Milford Haven itself (as one project 
proposes) by pipeline to Swansea. This would} 
be preferable to disfiguring the National Park | 
with 300-feet-high stacks of a refinery which will |) 
sprawl over 1,000 acres of rich agricultural land. i} 

Minor disfigurements I must also refer to. |) 
It is almost incredible that, after repeated |/ 
requests and complaints, the derelict buildings | 
of disused runways and other emergency war- |} 
time erections, Army huts and brick shanties, 
should be allowed to disfigure the headlands. }) 
But there they stand, roofs blown away, win- | 
dows gaping and miles of sterile concrete: these | 
eyesores can be seen at intervals almost around j) 
the whole of the west coast, for example at {| 
Angle, Dale, Talbenny, Solva and St. David’s. jj 
Everyone groans, but no one touches them. i 

My little disgruntled tour of the south of j/ 
the county seems to be overwritten already; |} 
The Editor will hardly allow me any more space 
to describe my*tour of the northern half, that 
half which, being full of sharp hills and marshy | 
bogs in the interior, and steep cliffs and rock | 
carns and high headlands along the sea, has by |} 
its very nature been undeveloped by industrial- | 
ists and defence services because it is too rough }/ 
a diamond. North Pembrokeshire, indeed, has 
hardly been touched. There is rather a mess in 
the Brawdy area, where screaming jets and _ 
flickering helicopters dismay or please according | 
to how you view them. But St. David’s Head 
is immutable in its wild, storm-swept rocky | 
grandeur: one of the best views in Wales is from 
the back of the headland looking north-east | 
across the untamed coast to the mountains. } 
Below in the tideway you may see seals or, if | 
you are lucky, the fin of a fat basking shark } 
moving with the white-capped tide. 

Illustrations: 2, J. E. Archbald; 3 and 5, 
R. M. Lockley; 4, Aerofilms. 


6.—SOLVA HARBOUR AND THE CLIFFS AT GRIBIN POINT. Disused buildings and other war-time structures still disfigure the headlands 
here and at other points on this coast 


HE term herb garden covers such a 
multitude of schemes, varying in size, 
design, purpose and above all in the 
selection of the herbs planted, that all of us 
| ought to be able to create a version which is 
; both original and adapted to our peculiar prob- 
lems. This particular type of garden inevitably 
is linked with medieval cloisters and castle 
\ keeps, for in those far-off days of jousts and 
falconry plants were the primary source of 
/medicines, culinary flavourings, simple house- 
hold remedies, cosmetics, scents, dyes, cleaning 
| fluids, and even deodorants in the form of 
strewing herbs like rosemary, lemon balm, 
hyssop and lavender. Inevitably decorative 
plants from the fields and forests beyond the 
| walls of the monastery or moated castle were 
/included in the gardens. As a result, latitude 
|allowed in the selection of plants is very wide, 
| making it possible to create most original 
| effects. It is delightful to have a garden filled 
| with plants which have some special significance 
and use, for each clump of green is endowed 
| with properties and hence personality, not 
unlike that of people—some to be loved and 
cherished like rosemary and heartsease, others 
' to be venerated or even feared like the poisonous 
monkshood and deadly nightshade. 


Herbs fall into classifications according to 
use—culinary, medicinal, household, decorative 
and sentimental—many overlapping several of 
these. The first category has attracted widest 
attention since the war because of man’s greedy 
nature, or would it be kinder to say, because of 
his interest in the gentle art of cookery? 
Tarragon, fennel, wild thyme, saffron and 
rosemary rush to mind, each evoking faraway 
places and delicious dishes. Tarragon will 
always mean to me France and ‘jellied eggs; 
rosemary turns my thoughts to Italy and roast 
lamb and kid, while fennel rouses nostalgic 
memories of luncheons in seaside villages in 
Spain and Portugal, where rouget and wild 
fennel are so inextricably linked. The point is 
that good cuisine is dependent to a considerable 
extent on herbs, either from the wild or from 
gardens, and we should make sure that our own 
provides not only the omni-present parsley, 
chives and mint but plenty of the other fascina- 
ting ones like chervil, tarragon, basil, savoury 
and dill, which add subtlety and variety to quite 
pedestrian dishes. True, some of the more usual 
herbs can be bought fresh when in season at the 


2.-HERB GARDEN AT SISSINGHURST CASTLE IN KENT: 
DESIGNED ROUND A CENTRAL STONE BOWL OF FLOWERS 
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1—THE BONNEFONT CLOISTER 
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AT THE CLOISTERS, A BRANCH OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART IN NEW YORK. 


“Here, facing south high above 


the Hudson River, is an authentic cloistered herb garden” 


greengrocers, but they are apt to be tired and 
flagging. 

To-day we are no longer required to com- 
pound our own medicines and simples. If we 
are unfortunate enough to suffer from a tired 
heart for which digitalis is prescribed by the 
physician, we do not have to worry whether we 
are growing Digitalis purpurea or some giant 
hybrid. If we suffer from a common cold we do 
not have to rely on home-grown pulsatilla, for 
in theory this is all taken care of by chemists 


and drug manufacturers, just as are our needs 


for rose water, oil of lavender, soaps and cos- 
metics. Yet there is no denying that the sprig of 
geranium in the finger bowl, the sachet of verbena 


A FORMAL GARDEN 


or lavender in the linen, the tea of camomile or 
lime flowers at bed time, and the pot-pourri in 
the Lowestoft bowl on the library table—that 
all these and many other home products provide 
infinitely more pleasure than their commercial 
equivalents. Not only do they seem a little 
better because they are our own but also because 
they reassure us of our potential self-sufficiency 
in an age when we tend to rely less and less on 
our own energies and ingenuity in catering for 
our personal wants as we are caught up in the 
octopus clutch of commercialism. The satis- 
faction of growing one’s own fruits, vegetables 
and flowers is obvious. The herb garden carries 
this satisfaction and independence a _ step 
farther. 

Herbs are easy to grow. In fact, some like 
mint and many of the artemisias walk, nay, run, 
about the garden with such rapidity that they 
must be penned in like the toddling youngster 
or the unruly dog. Others, like the luxuriant 
angelica, feathery-leaved dill or the even taller 
fennel, seed themselves so freely that they are 
to be found in the prickly arms of a near-by 
rose or in the cracks of the paving. Sage, 
rosemary and bay always provide their shrubby 
reasses of scented foliage, save possibly for the 
last, which may be affected by extreme cold or 
by heavy soot conditions in cities. From this it 
is obvious that herbs are on the whole easy to 
grow, to propagate and to tend. Their demands 
are simple, as no special diets are required. Most 
of them require sun, but mints and bergamots 
will thrive in shade. Good garden loam is ideal 
and there are even some that will tolerate very 
thin, poor soil. Anyone who has scrambled over 
the stony slopes along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean among the wild thyme, mountain fennel, 
rosemary and lavender will know how dry and 
impoverished the soil appears to be. Soil, then, 
is not a problem as long as it is well drained and 
not too acid. 

What form shall our herb garden take? 
Let us first consider an example of the classic 
medieval type as typified by the Bonnefont 
Cloister at the Cloisters, which is a branch of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 
devoted entirely to medieval treasures inclu- 
ding the famous Unicorn Tapestries, formerly 
in the Junius P. Morgan collection. Here, facing 
south high above the Hudson River, is an 
authentic cloistered herb garden, with central 
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SCOTNEY CASTLE, KENT 


well-head, paved paths and simple geometric 
beds filled with most of the utilitarian plants 
grown in the gardens of the Middle Ages. These 
have been carefully authenticated by exhaustive 
study of old herbals, books on household recipes 
and evidence in the fields of art and literature, 
including a list of some 70 herbs which Charle- 
magne commanded to be grown in his imperial 
garden. 

Obviously function will dictate the design 
and planting of herb gardens to-day. It may be 
a formal parterre with clipped patterns of con- 
trasting foliage, as in the Tudor and Elizabethan 
knot gardens like that at Hampton Court. It 
may bea bee garden, designed to provide nectar- 
giving plants in a secluded place conducive to 
contemplation where the drone of the bees in 
the flowers soothes frayed nerves, wound up like 
springs by the tensions of modern life. It can be 
a garden for the blind like those so successfully 
carried out by the Parks Departments of 
Birmingham and Harrogate, where herbs and 
flowers chosen for their scents and textures 
delight those who must rely on sense of touch 
and smell. 


It may be a formal garden, enclosed and 
symmetrical, like the famous one at Sissinghurst 
Castle in Kent with its broad paved paths, 
central shallow stone bow] of flowers and fasci- 
nating contrasts of colour and texture of foliage. 
Or there is the charming one at Scotney Castle, 
near Lamberhurst, a few miles distant. Here the 
setting dictated the garden, as it conforms to 
the oval of grass in the forecourt of the old 
castle. It is approached by a lichen-encrusted 
bridge over the moat and backed by the ruins 
of the old castle and the dark tapestry of ever- 
greens. The large beds cut in the grass have a 
sculptured Romanesque well-head as a central 
feature. In such a setting time is forgotten and 
the peace and romance of other centuries are 
recaptured. Herbs include balm, thyme, sage, 
rue, artemisias, angelica, woodruff, sweet cicely 
and lavender with pinks, calendulas and valerian, 
which form an abundant carpet throughout the 
“summer and the autumn with interest from 
foliage, flowers and even from the seed heads. 

The following recommendations may be 
constructive. As the foliage of herbs tends 
~ to show up better against stone, brick, pebble or 
gravel than against grass, terraces or paths 
should be made accordingly. The same principle 
applies to backgrounds, for the colour and 
texture of old stone or bricks is flattering, as is 
fencing of bamboo, wattle or chestnut palings. 
Hedges should be dark and fine-textured. Yew, 
box and Loniceva nitida are ideal, but beech, 
hornbeam and cotoneasters are usually too 
coarse to be effective. 

The design of the herb garden should be 
simple. Herbs look charming when laid out in 
neat rows or blocks in a border in the kitchen 


garden, with edgings of parsley, chives, th 
and shallots. Or they can be grown in 
tion with flowers, vegetables and espalic 
trees'as in the French potagey. In town g: 
ingenious groupings of herbs can be 1 
borders, raised beds or even in flower pots, 
or sinks. Recently I saw a back garden which 
had been completely paved save for borders 
along the walls, where roses, clematis < 
espaliered fig tree clothed the walls. Her 
there large rectangular paving stones h 
lifted to make places for herbs, which of cours 
spilled out over the paving. Tarragon, chives, 
sage, rue, lemon verbena, pinks, calendulas, 
nasturtiums, hyssops (both pink and blue), 
lavenders, santolinas and a variety of scented 
geraniums lent themselves to this treatn 
and Thymus serpylium and the heavily ai 
Mentha vequientt grew between the paving 
stones, exuding their 
rich fragrance when 
trodden under foot. In 
another garden a 
chequerboard effect 
achieved by the same 
method made a remark- 
able foil for the dark 
green of a box hedge. 


In thie sUmited 
States to-day herbs are 
increasingly planted, 
especially in historic 
gardens which have 
been restored and pre- 
served. There is the 
lovely herb and veget- 
able garden at Mount 
Vernon, George Wash- 
ington’s old home on 
the Potomac River near 
Washington, and many 
others in the gardens 
of the restoration at 
Williamsburg. Herbs 
are suited to the neat 
formal designs of the 
18th century and their 
use has been authenti- 
cated by old diaries, 
letters and gardening 
records. They also play 
a prominent place in 
contemporary garden- 
ing. I recently saw an 
enclosed turfed herb 
garden with a fountain 
at the centre and four 
circular beds formed by 
large cart wheels, from 
which alternating 
spokes had been re- 
moved to form wedge- 


tubs 
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‘shaped beds of contrasting herbs. In another; 
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walled garden a series of five box hedges, pro- J 


jecting from the wall like buttresses, formed | 
bays each of which was treated as an individual } 
garden with a different colour scheme—yellow } 
and orange, mauve and blue, red and pink and} 
white and silver. These were most successful, as} 
they were designed primarily for the beauty of} 
the foliage, the flowers being happy accents, ) 
especially among the greys and glaucous greens |} 


of santolinas, rues, thymes, artemisias, borage |, : 


and purple fennel. a ii 
Where height is needed in a design, either a }) 


medlar ora mulberry are excellent choices, as they |, 


are small, slow-growing trees of great character | 


and, of course, both in the best tradition. |} 


Shrub roses which were a feature of medizeval | 


gardens included Rosa alba, canina, damascena, || 


eglanteria, pomifera and the gallicas, as well as | 


the apothecary’s rose and the York and 
Lancaster. For colour in an old scheme the 
following flowers are appropriate and authentic: 
Mathiola incana, better known as stock or gilly- 
flower, irises including Ivis floventina, foetidis- 
sima, pallida, geymanica pseudoacorus and, 


iy 


pumila, calendulas, sweet williams, pinks in | 


variety, wallflowers, hellebores, monkshood, 
columbine, the lesser celandine, love-in-the- | 
mist, and the horned violet (Viola cornuta), the 
sweet violet (V. odorata) and the enchanting | 
heartsease (V. tricolor). Bulbs include the | 
saffron crocus (C. sativus), Scilla hispanica, \ 
Narcissus bulbocodium, jonquilla, tazetta and the 
herald of English spring, N. pseudonarcissus, | 
the Lent lily. Then there is the delicate star of 
Bethleheny (Oxnithogalum wmbellatum) and the 
Madonna lily, the symbol of the Annunciation. 
As we become more aware ef the decorative 
and practical aspects of herbs, it is to be hoped | 


that they will be increasingly planted and |) 


utilised in Britain. I would like to think that 
some of the superb old settings of walls and | 
ruins, cottage gardens 
churches and cloisters will become the sites of | 
herb gardens in the future, for there are far too | 
few in a country in which there are so many | 
precedents for this delightful type of garden. | 
And, alas, there are very few remnants of the } 
old ones, as visitors to this country disappoint- § 
ingly discover. 

Illustration: 1, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 
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CURIOUS CATERPILLARS 


By L. HUGH NEWMAN 


NLESS you are a lepidopterist and have 
i learnt through study and experience to 
| recognise the larval stages of a great 
_ variety of creatures, caterpillars give no clue to 
what the adult insect is going to “be like. With 
/ young animals and birds there is always at least 
a family resemblance between the parent and 
_ its offspring, but among the insects which under- 
| go a complete metamorphosis there is no trace of 
similarity either in colour or shape between the 
adult and the juvenile. Much of the interest we 
feel for caterpillars is based, I am sure, on this 
| mystery of identity. “What is it going to turn 
into?” is the tantalising question, and if we 
| do not know the answer the only way to find 
out is to rear the creature to maturity and see 

| what emerges. 


| 
Rearing caterpillars may perhaps be 


||regarded as a rather childish pastime by many 
people, but it is really a very pleasant hobby. 
The challenge of tending some difficult creature 
| successfully and watching its different life stages 
until the final emergence of the imago gives 
spice to the game, and among the many hun- 
dreds of caterpillars that can be reared in this 
country there is always something that has not 
yet been tried. 
The diversity in habits, size and shape 
among the larve of our native moths and 
butterflies is quite amazing. The accepted idea 


of a caterpillar as an elongated, smooth green 1 and 2.—CATERPILLARS OF WIDELY DIFFERENT COLOURINGS WHOSE MOTHS 
and sluggish creature applies only to a com- CAN HARDLY BE TOLD APART. (Left) Grey dagger, which has a yellow stripe down its 
paratively few species, and a great many are back and a blue line with red and black spots along each side; (right) dark dagger, which is 
far removed from this type. The fanciful mainly black with an orange band along the back and a red band along each side 


3—THE SPIKY PALE GREEN CATERPILLAR OF THE WHITE ADMIRAL BUTTERFLY FEEDING ON HONEYSUCKLE. 
(Right) 4.PUSS MOTH CATERPILLAR WITH ITS CAST SKIN. It bears some resemblance to a kitten, with the projections on the head 
and the two horns held together in a tail 


decorations, the blending or contrasting of 
colours and the variety of shapes are well shown 
in the photographs reproduced here. 

The caterpillar of the white admiral butter- 
fly bears a number of spiky projections on its 
back and in the early stages of its life it is pale 
green in colour. The butterfly itself, which has 
happily become much more common in recent 
years, is a sober black insect, with white bands 
across its wings and an underside patterned in 
rust-brown and white with a touch of ice-blue. 
It is especially notable for its graceful flight and 
is on the wing during high summer when the 
bramble is in bloom. 

We have among our larger moths two 
insects which to all appearances are identical; 
the dark dagger and the grey dagger. The adult 
moths are grey with dagger- shaped black marks 
on their wings. Even the greatest experts 
cannot tell them apart with certainty. But the 
most interesting thing about these two moths is 
that their caterpillars are totally different 
(Figs. 1 and 2). The grey dagger larva has a 
vivid yellow stripe down the middle of its back 
and a blue line patterned with red and black 
spots along each side. Below this runs a white 
band and on the fourth segment is a prominent 
hump ending in a red point. The dark dagger is 
mainly black, with a broad orange band inter- 
rupted by white marks along the back, and 
two narrower red lines marked with black on 


5.—“THE LARVA OF THE ; PEBBLE HOOK-TIP LOOKS RATHER LIKE A MINIATURE 0. gither side of it. The hump is quite small and 
DOG.” (Right) 6.—THE SPURGE HAWK MOTH, A COLOURFUL CATERPILLAR. It has black and at the tail end of the body is a flattish 
a bright red head and feet, a red line along the back and a black body with creamy spots bump, marked with a clear white cross. A 
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7.—THE LARVA OF THE LOBSTER MOTH. Its enormous head, long legs and other 
(Right) 8 ROBIN MOTH CATERPILLAR. “A hairless, pea-green creature d 


quantity of slightly wavy, light-coloured hairs 
arise from the skin. Anybody finding these two 
quite different caterpillars, and rearing them 
successfully, would naturally expect to see two 
dissimilar moths emerge, but will find instead a 
couple of apparently identical creatures. 

In the life cycle of the puss moth it is not 
only the softly furry, grey imago that has a 
feline quality. The caterpillar too, especially 
when young, resembles a kitten. The colouring 
is black and tan, there are two projecting flaps, 
very like pointed ears close by the head, and the 
body ends in two straight horns which are 
usually held close together so as to look like a 
single tail. In the photograph, a young puss 
moth larva is contemplating its cast skin 
(Fig. 4). As the caterpillar grows the ears dis- 
appear, the colour scheme changes to green and 
purple and a pair of large false eyes develop on 
the swollen frontal segments of the body. When 
an enemy approaches the caterpillar rears up 
and shoots out two thin whip-like pink filaments 
from the tails, and assumes such a threatening 
attitude that one hesitates before picking it up. 

The larva of the pebble hook-tip looks 
rather like a miniature dog (Fig. 5), but its 
appearance is quite ordinary compared with 
that of the curious lobster moth, which does not 
look like a larva at all (Fig. 7). An enormous 
head, very long legs, a series of pointed humps 
on the back, a tail permanently cocked and 
ending in two horns and a pinky coloration 


9.—THE LARVA OF THE MEXICAN ORIZABA MOTH. 
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reminiscent of boiled lobster, set this creature 
apart. Newly hatched larve are very ! 
but as their bodies swell with feeding 
become less active and instead of moving away 
when approached they rear up at both 
an effort to look like something frightening ¢ 
distasteful. 

All the hawk moth caterpillars are attrac- 
tive, and the most colourful of the family is the 
rare spurge hawk (Fig. 6). With a bright red 
head and feet, a red line running along the back 
and the rest of the body patterned in black with 
creamy spots of varying sizes, it is not easily 


overlooked. The moth is an occasional migrant 
to this country, but the larve have been found 
wild on only few occasions. 

Our only native silk moth is the emperor, 
and the big black and green larve, decorated 


with pink or yellow tubercles, can be found ona 
variety of food plants. They will feed on 


heather, hawthorn, bramble, sallow, plum and 
apple. This catholic taste in food is typical also 
of a number of the tropical silk moths, and so it 
is possible to rear their larve in this country, 


as many of them will eat either privet or the 
leaves of fruit trees. In size, brilliant colouring 
and fantastic decoration, the silk moth cater- 
pillars are outstanding among the lepidoptera. 
The North American robin moth is a hair- 
less, pea-green creature decorated with knobs of 
yellow, blue and coral red (Fig. 8). The Mexican 
orizaba moth is divided horizontally into two 


It has a downy, grey-green underside and a hairless, clear 


curious features set it apart from other caterpillars. 4) 
rated with knobs of yellow, blue and coral red” i) 


quite distinct zones by a ridge marked in black, || 
scarlet and pale pink with a fringe of white hairs 
(Fig. 9). The underside is downy and grey-} 
green in colour, and the back is quite hairless 4) 
and clear green, with yellow lines between the 
segments and small spiked yellow tubercles 
along the back. 

The golden emperor from the Far East has j} 
a larva whichis velvety brown and marked | 
along the sides with triangular patches of | 
fluorescent yellowish-green (Fig. 10). I have | 
reared these caterpillars many times on the | 
grapevine in my greenhouse, allowing them to |} 
roam at will. They reach a length of four || 
inches before they spin their cocoons of greenish- 
brown silk among the leaves. | 

Last autumn I hatched out a brood of | 
Mexican bulls-eye moths (A uwtomeris auvantiaca) ‘ 
(Fig. 11). Not knowing their food plant I offered 
them a variety of leaves, and they finally chose | 
laburnum. Time was short and, in a desperate 
effort to rear them before winter set in, I | 
incarcerated them in plastic containers in the 
airing-cupboard. When the laburnum had lost 
every leaf I switched them on to privet, which -; 
they fortunately accepted. In the last skin they — 
carried a forest of miniature Christmas trees on | 
their backs. When the majority of them 
spun their silken cocoons among the leaves I | 
could add another name to my list of caterpillars 
successfully reared. 

Illustrations : 3, 6,9, 10 and 11, J. A. Wilson. | 
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green back. 


(Middle) 10.—GOLDEN EMPEROR LARVA. Velvety brown with triangular patches of yellowish green. (Right) 11—CATERPILLAR 


OF THE MEXICAN BULLS-EYE MOTH. 


“They carried a forest of miniature Christmas trees on their backs” 


as it should be. 
| small farmer, for the average acreage of Welsh 


|| income comes from livestock 


, be 


‘Claybury Dew Daphne, 
C. B. Draper and Son, of Shrewsbury. Mr. 


this year’s Show returned to Aberystwyth, 


its birthplace of 50 years ago. The 


saucer-shaped site was a tricky one, intersected 
\\by a public road (closed for the occasion, 
although remaining a route. desired by many 
| visitors), 
| charming miniature one to Devil’s Bridge. 
|| Alongside ran the River Rheidol, which on the 
last day was overfilled by a cloudburst; the 
_ water, meeting a high tide, flooded the show 
'ground. However, all obstacles were overcome, 
| and traffic came and went easily, helped by the 
' absence of coaches, caused by the strike. 
| Council must be very satisfied with the splendid 


by a main railway line and by the 


The 


attendance, far greater than their target. 
The Royal Welsh is a nationalist occasion, 
Its interests are focused on the 


farms is less than 50, while 90 per cent. of the 
and livestock 
making greater 


products. Co-operation is 


| strides in Wales than it is in other parts of 


Britain, for the small farmers, conscious that 
they are unable to make use of modern tech- 
niques as linked with large-scale operations, 
try to balance things by economic marketing. 


JERSEY CATTLE IN THE JUDGING 


The Welsh Agricultural Organisation Society 
provides a central body for smaller co-opera- 
tives whose total turnover this year will exceed 
£15 million. 

Welsh Black cattle dominated the live- 
stock, with an all-time record entry. Mr. 
G. Edwards, of Bala, took the supreme 
championship with Ysbyty Ifor 3rd, as he did 
last year. The Hereford champion was 
Abercray Prefect, owned by Mr. C. H. Lewis, of 
Ledbury; it held the same position at the 
Bath and West. Mr. R. W. Griffiths, of Welsh- 
peol, won the British Friesian male champion- 
ship with Holmside Sure; the female was 
shown by Messrs. 


John Bourne provided the female Ayrshire 
champion in Snowshill Summer Bloom and won 
the group class with as good a group of three 
Ayrshire cows as I have seen for a long time. 
Milk production, as the Milk Marketing 
Board stand demonstrated, has made great 
strides in Wales. Milk recording figures must 
a statisticians’ paradise; those exhibited 
showed that Montgomeryshire, with a recorded 
average yield of 670 gallons in 1946, has raised 
that to 940, the highest in any county in England 
or Wales. Welsh milk sales as a whole have 
increased by 150 per cent. since 1938. Friesians, 
increasing in popularity, top the bill, with 
Ayrshires not far behind. Attestation is gaining 
ground: some farmers lack capital to change 
over their stock, so it was interesting to talk to 
a firm which is willing to supply animals on 
hire purchase at a cost of £7 per cent. over nine 
months, with an extra charge for insurance. A 
farmer, after eremaipary arrangements, buys 


} 
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the cows at public auction, so if they are not 
up to expectation he has only himself to blame. 

The number of sheep in Wales has increased 
by 10 per cent. in 10 years. The indigenous 
classes were well filled, with Mr. Rhys Williams, 
of Aber, providing the best Welsh Mountain 
ram and Messrs. T. R. Eckley and Sons, of 
Brecon, establishing a record for the Clun 
Forest breed when tl heir Court Llacca took his 
32nd championship. The interest in judging 
was very keen, and onlookers were not shy in 
offering their advice to the judges. But to me 
the most fascinating exhibit connected with 
sheep was the shearing demonstration given by 
Mr. Godfrey Bowen, of New Zealand, who is 
over here under the auspices of the Wool 
Marketing Board. He did three animals in 54, 
63 and 69 seconds. 

There are more breeders of Welsh pigs in 
England than in Wales, and the champion boar 
came from Messrs. S. S. Eglington and Son, 
of Thetford. Welsh pigs seem to have some 
connection with Landrace, which were also 
there in numbers. The champion boar was 
shown by Dr. F. J. Bennett, of Glanconway, 
and the winning sow and gilt were provided by 
Mr. A. H. Rose, from Bordon, Hampshire. 


RING AT THE ROYAL WELSH AGRICULTURAL 


It will give pleasure to farmers everywhere 
that the Sir Bryner Jones Perpetual Memorial 
Trophy, awarded to a farmer in the show area 
who has contributed in an exceptional way to 
any aspect of farming practice, covering a 
period of at least five years, went to Captain 
G. L. Bennett Evans, that doyen of sheep men 
whose fame in taming the slopes of Plynlimmon 
over the past 50 years is certainly more than 
local. His experiments in grass improvement by 
aerial top-dressing and by shooting fertilisers 
from a howitzer have given a lead in the pro- 
duction of more meat from the hills. 

A visitor from Berkshire told me that he 
liked to come to Wales to learn something about 
growing grass; on the other hand, a Welshman 
denied that Welshmen were wizards in grass 
husbandry and gave high rainfall most of the 
credit for their green pastures. Anyhow, the 
Ministry of Agriculture showed how it could 
help Welsh farmers by dissecting Gilfachwyth, 
a Cardiganshire farm which has been in the 
hands of Mr. Evans and his wife’s family for 
more than 100 years. Since 1944 milk produc- 
tion on this 7l-acre farm, lying between 550 
and 700 feet above sea-level, has trebled. 
Grass is the most important crop. The generous 
use of fertilisers, coupled with a 50-inch rainfall 
and efficient management, has resulted in more 
livestock being carried, including sheep as 
scavengers. The remarkable result is a net 
output of £50 an acre (40 per cent. above 
average). But the technicians have not yet 
finished with the farm; they propose to reor- 
ganise completely the 1870 set of buildings with 
an eye on time-and-motion and so further 
increase efficiency. All this was delightfully 
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<> By CLYDE HIGGS 
illustrated by before-and-after models of the 
farm and buildings. 

On my way to the Show I renewed ac- 
quaintance with aroad that years ago I travelled 
frequently. It seems as if the forests are coming 
down the hills, and, in some cases, you could not 
see the sheep for trees. The Forestry Com- 
mission, with their usual good exhibit, showed 
why all this timber is necessary and what could 
be done with it. They say that forests do not 
take land from sheep and that, acre for acre, 
timber employs more labour of greater variety 
than does pastoral agriculture. The Commission 
maintains that large-scale forestry, in place of 
uncontrolled ranching, will revitalise villages 
and small towns. 

The electricity people showed a dual- 
purpose crop drier which has been designed 
specifically for the small farmer. This handles 
grass or grain. Loose grass is piled up to a 
height of seven feet on a flat, steel-mesh floor; 
a large volume of cold air is blown through on 
the first two days and on the third day a small 
volume of warm air is used to complete the 
drying process. For grain, loosely-filled sacks 
are butted hard against one another on the 
mesh platform, giving 40 per cent. more drying 


SHOW AT ABERYSTWYTH 


area than the concrete type. About 40 per cent. 
of Welsh farms are connected to the public 
electricity supply, a much lower figure than 
in England. 

The Country Landowners’ Association, 
celebrating its jubilee, had its stand packed to 
capacity by hungry landowners in search of 
food. Can theirs be a dying industry? Or is 
there a possibility of a revision of the 1947 
Agriculture Act to permit rents to rise to an 
economic level? What a good thing for the 
industry that would be! A high rent is a fine 
incentive to high farming, and a fair return for 
the landlord means that he is able to do his job 
properly. 

There was a useful sludge-handling equip- 
ment on show: dairy farmers are prone to wash 
valuable liquid manure down. the drain and 
replace it by expensive fertilisers. This liquid 
tank will handle up to 50 per cent. solids; it is 
filled by vacuum, and the material is agitated 
while in transit and during distribution. The 
100-gallon size is mounted directly on a tractor, 
can be filled in a minute-and-a-quarter, with a 
maximum lift of 20 feet, and spreads to a width 
of five feet. There are trailer models holding 
300 and 420 gallons. With the increasing 
popularity of yards, milking parlours and 
self-feed silage, the problems of drainage may 
get less as methods of letting cows look after 
themselves are discovered. 

Princess Alexandra chose the Royal Welsh 
Show for her first official visit to that kind 
of function. Unfortunately her inspection 
of Welsh Junior Red Cross members was 
washed out of the grand ring and transferred 
to a near-by school ground. 
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By R. S. SUMMERHAYS 


NLY a few days before the opening of the 
() International Horse Show at the White 
City, the Queen granted permission for 
the prefix “ Royal’”’ to be : added to its title. Her 
Majesty and Prince Philip were both present at 
the evening session of the second day of the 
Show, and witnessed the jumping for the Queen 
Elizabeth II Cup, and other members of the 
Royal Family also paid visits during the week. 
All concerned can be well pleased with the Show 
in this its Jubilee year. 

To commemorate this, two episodes from 
the past were staged. A replica of a jumping 
competition in the arena at Olympia fifty years 
ago and a scene from any busy London street. 
Whatever criticism there might have been about 
the former, the latter was a joyous, memorable 
and altogether delightful affair, and it was a 
real disappointment to all that only one per- 
formance was given. Many riders and drivers in 
the costumes of the period circled the arena in 
opposite directions, and notable among the 
vehicles were two hansom cabs, a brougham lent 
by the Queen, a pony chaise, a tandem cart, a 
phaeton and a garden seat omnibus, with a 
coster and his son in pearlies seated in a donkey 
cart. Newsboys with placards rushed about sell- 
ing their papers, and ladies and gentlemen of 
fashion walked the “pavements,” and a less 
fashionable person in a straw hat caught the 
lumbering old bus by the skin of his teeth. Above 
the laughter and shouting and other familiar 
street noises, there came shouts of “‘fire, fire,”’ 
and a pair of grey horses drawing a fire engine 
dashed into the ring at full gallop, with bell clang- 
ing furiously. An altogether happy and hilarious 
affair were these memories of fifty years ago. 

Another new feature, repeated each day, 
was a display of riding by Mr. Robert Hall on 
his nine-year-old Lipizzaner stallion, Con- 
versano Caprice, which followed the normal 
dressage movements. In 1952 this talented 
rider studied the finer arts of riding at the 
Spanish Riding School and he assisted in the 
training of our Three-Day Event riders for the 
Olympic Games at Stockholm last year. A most 
attractive horse this Lipizzaner and Mr. Hall 
produced from it a smooth and enjoyable 
display. 

Not an unusual feature, by any means, was 
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THE FIFTIETH INTERNATIONAL 


the daily parade of hounds, but what was 
particularly interesting was the fact at the 
four hunts concerned, the Whaddon Chase, the 
Enfield Chace, the Duke of Beaufort’s and the 
Warwickshire appeared at the Show in 1932, the 
only Show held at Olympia at which hounds 
were paraded. 

With the exception of a competition for 
Riding Club teams, there were no show classes 
other than the conventional ones. The oe t that 
the International found room for this class is 
very satisfactory, for such clubs are springing 
up all over the country and there are over 


one hundred of them. They operate under the 
wing of the British Horse Society, i the 
combination of these clubs and the Por lub 
assures the continuance of riding in this country 
at the present high level. Nineteen teams of 
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three were entered, and even the red roadway 
at the White City looked comfortably filled. It 
was a most impressive and heartening sight for 
horsemen, as these riders-represent in the main 
those who can spend only an hour or two in the 
saddle at the week-ends. The Southern Dressage 
Group (B team) from Horsham stood at the 
top of this long line, the Civil Service Riding 
Club, with headquarters in London, second, while 
the A team of the Warlingham and District 
Riding Club were third. If these clubs continue 
to grow in numbers and enthusiasm something 
will have to be done about dividing this class 
on a geographical basis. 

For the second year Mrs. L. Johnstone’s 
Rosie Dream, a ten-year-old bay gelding, won 
the Dressage, the Prix St. Georges Test. Her 
nine-year-old gelding, Sea Mystic, was second. 
As the judging of this and the Medium Test is 
a whole-day affair, for some years it has taken 
place, by the kindness of Miss G. M. Yule, at 
Hanstead House, Bricket Wood. To Rosie 
Dream went also the Challenge Cup presented 
by Country Lire and Riding. 

On four occasions the Supreme Champion 
Riding Horse has been a hunter, and this year 
the Arabs have drawn level. Cobs have won it 
twice and hacks once. The winner is determined 
by the applause of the spectators, but this fact 


is disturbing to some people. However, to judge © 


it on conventional lines would at once raise 
difficulties, and this perhaps is as good a way 
as any, and it certainly is immensely popular. 
This year’s winner, Miss Yule’s Arab stallion 
Count Orlando, with Miss Jane Kent in the 
saddle, gave a gay and glamorous display. 
Orlando and his sire Count Dorsaz have each 
won this Championship twice. 

If the prospects of the weight-carrying cob 
have been a little dubious in recent years, a look 
at this year’s class certainly shows that quality 
is, if anything, better, and an entry of eleven 
made a brave showing for these attractively 
round and sturdy animals, who, although they 
must not exceed 15.1 hands, must, in theory, be 
capable of carrying more than 14 stone. None 
of them would have laid back an ear at this 
aie or more! Again, we had an owner, Mrs. 

.S. Clark, taking first and second prizes with 
ce Shannon, a lovely brown gelding of substance 
and exceptional quality, and a grey gelding 
Whitsun. 

The class for the larger hacks was a very 
strong one, yet Mrs. W. Stirling’ s Dior, a new- 
comer this season, who appeared for the first 
time in the show ring as recently as Whit 
Monday, stood second to that redoubtable grey 
Anglo-Arab gelding, Miss M. de Beaumont’s 
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THE CHAMPION HACK: MISS DE BEAUMONT’S JUNIPER, RIDDEN BY MR. H. TATLOW. (Right) MR. W. VINICOMBE’S KESTON 
MARK AND BROOMPARK BRILLIANT, WINNERS OF THE DOUBLE HARNESS SECTION OF THE AMATEUR DRIVING MARATHON 


Juniper, whose dam June had a show career 
crowded with high honours. Juniper gave a 
wonderfully correct display in the hands of 
Mr. Tatlow. He also won the class for Ladies’ 
Hacks, and was declared champion hack of 
the show. 

Mr. B. A. Selby’s Irish bred gelding His 
Grand Excellency had the rare distinction of 
becoming champion hunter for the third time. 
There is no doubt that this horse gives all his 
judges great satisfaction in the way he rides as 
a hunter. Reserve to him stood Mrs. Tollit’s 
five-year-old Silverin, who appears to improve 
as she gets older. 

The Arabs under saddle were judged by 
Mrs. S. Philp. As eight of the fifteen entries 
were stallions, all of whom are at stud this 
season, correctness of conformation is really 
more important than riding. A judge able to 
ride Arab stallions is necessary, and Mrs. Philp 
not only fulfilled this requirement but paid 
great attention to conformation. This resulted 
in Miss Yule’s Count Orlando and Count Manilla, 
both by her Count Dorsaz, occupying the first 
two places. These Arab riding classes tend to 
improve each year. 

For consistent quality all through, not to 
mention numbers, the children’s riding pony 
classes are unbeatable. They are divided into 
three heights of not exceeding 12.2, 13.2 and 
14.2 hands. Both the small and middle heights 
were entirely up to standard, indeed most 
excellent, while the class for the large ponies 
was perhaps as good as or better than we have 
previously had at the White City. The winner 
of the small ponies is an attractive little Welsh- 
man, the late Mr. F. E. F. Blythe’s Gay Gordon, 
a bay gelding in which pony character is out- 
standingly combined in a certain sturdiness and 
quality. A rare little pony this. The winner of 
the middle class was Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Bullen’s 
bay mare Ophelia, a four-year-old, well quali- 
fied to stand at the head of a class of twenty. 
It is sufficient to say that Miss A. Stubbings’s 
many times champion chestnut gelding Royal 
Show not only won the 14.2 class but went on 
to gain the championship honours, with Ophelia 
in reserve. 

On five of the six days of the show, classes 
for hackneys, in all their varieties of heights and 
with pairs and tandems, provided the usual dis- 
plays of dynamic action and often somewhat 
frightening exhuberance! It must be sufficient 
to say that supreme championship honours 
went to Captain R. S. de Quincey’s lovely 
actioned bay mare Hurstwood Superlative. 
Mrs. Haydon drove this beautiful but tem- 
peramental mare with supreme artistry, while 
her husband drove the reserve champion, the 
Hon. Mrs. Ionides’s pony, Oakwell Sir James. 

All these classes have brought to the White 
City scores of lovely horses and ponies—the best 
to be found in the country. These alone, how- 
ever, would not draw to this vast arena Over 
one hundred thousand spectators in four full 


and two half days’ showing. Is it correct to say 
that of these hundred thousand many more than 
half are seriously minded horsemen, or even 
horsemen at all? The answer, of course, is that 
show jumping, mostly here of international 
interest, chiefly draws these great crowds. 

This year we had the European Junior 
International Jumping Championship, which 
Great Britain retained after a memorable 
struggle with Italian and French riders, who 
were tied second. Our team’s names should be 
recorded:—Tony Makin on Montana II, Jan 
White on Full Cry, Mary Barnes on Moonlight 
Gambler, and Ann Townsend on Swift. They 
jumped with extraordinary élan and skill, as did 
all the young riders, who without exception 
made a great impression. 

The adult jumping competitions did not 
go all in favour of Great Britain by any means, 
for how could they with the Italian Captain 
Raimondo D’Inzeo and his great Anglo-Arab 
Merano in opposition and his brother, Captain 
Piero D’Inzeo, and the almost equally famous 
Uruguay? The latter won the King George V 


Cup. Great Britain, however, had the extreme : 


satisfaction of retaining the Prince of Wales 


T. MAKIN ON 


MONTANA II, 
COMPETITION FOR THE NURSERY TRIAL STAKES 
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Cup, with Miss Dawn Palethorpe on Earlsrath 
Rambler, Mr. Ted Williams on Dumbell, Miss 
Pat Smythe on Flanagan, and Mr. Wilf White 
on Nizefela. Mr. White has been a competitor 
for this cup on nine occasions; eight times we 
have won. Nizefela, so full of character, seems 
to be going as well as ever, and his defiant 
kick-back as he slides over the fences is as 
purposeful as ever. 

Great Britain, too, through Miss Elizabeth 
Anderson and Sunsalve won the Queen Eliza- 
beth II Cup, open to all nations but confined 
to lady riders. This chestnut horse, bred and 
trained by the owner, is a free, powerful jumper 
and has made a great impression. The Cup 
thus again eluded Miss Pat Smythe, and Miss 
Dawn Palethorpe was robbed of the honour of 
winning for the third time, though she won the 
Country Lire and Riding Cup with Earlsrath 
Rambler. 

Finally, Great Britain, through Pat Smythe 
and Prince Hal, won the Daily Mail Cup. 
No more exciting finish than this could have 
been hoped for or imagined, especially as a 
closing note to this outstandingly successful 
Jubilee Show. 


EQUAL FIRST IN THE JUNIOR JUMPING 
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HAT is there left of the cricket season 

now that England certainly has won the 

rubber against the West Indies and Surrey 
virtually has won the county championship 
against all comers? Only cricket—and that after 
all transcends in importance rubbers, points and 
percentages. There is another Test Match 
challenging August competition with summer 
football; there are lots of county matches full of 
interest. 

Last Saturday, with almost indecent haste, 
England rounded off their victory in the fourth 
Test Match at Headingley, Leeds, in about 
34 hours short of three days, leaving stranded 
and cricketless the unfortunate people who had 
booked seats for the following Monday and 
Tuesday. An act of faith indeed! In 153 
minutes by official time the West Indies side, 
reputedly powerful in batting, had been bundled 
out for 132 runs, leaving P. B. H. May and his 
men victors by an innings and five runs. In the 
Press box and in the newspaper offices there were 
fun and games because immediately the last 
wicket fell the total was signalled as 133 and 
the margin an innings and four. 

For that relief of one run the losers could 
not have felt very thankful. The lesser total 
prevailed at last, officially, because a leg bye had 
been credited also as a single to the chief scorer 
of the side, C. L. Walcott. In fact that mighty 
man of valour had bolstered up his side with 35 
runs instead of 36, but that was nothing to his 
discredit. That is the first time I have ever 
known a Test Match finish with any haziness 
about the extent of anyone’s margin of victory. 

Why is it that England, beaten seven years 
ago by the West Indies side of that date, several 
of whom were playing again, has succeeded so 
signally now? Chiefly, I feel, because the Eng- 
land eleven is a much more accomplished unit 
now than then. In particular the bowling and 
fielding are vastly improved. Not for many 
cricket generations has our bowling, chosen from 
Statham, Trueman, Loader, Bailey, Laker and 
Lock, been so well balanced as now. There are 
men suited to all wickets and every condition; 
bowlers of every type, too, except the leg spinner, 
now for the time being half-eclipsed in top-class 
cricket. 

All our bowlers have been heartened by 
splendid support from the catchers. Lock, 
M. C. Cowdrey, Laker, Loader, Trueman and, of 
course, Evans the wicketkeeper have all at 
different times taken catches worth maybe 50 
or more runs. The catch by which Lock in his 
suicide position at leg slip put out for four the 
opening batsman Sobers in the West Indies first 
innings at Leeds was typical; here was so quick 
a launching of the body sideways that one could 
not believe the catch had been made until one 
saw the ball in the fieldsman’s hand. 

I would not say that England’s batting was 
as much improved as the bowling. To write that 
would be no compliment to great batsmen like 


the present Sir Leonard Hutton, Compton, 


. for home. 


Washbrook, Simpson and others; but May, 
Cowdrey, P. E. Richardson, Graveney and 
D. S. Sheppard were more than adequate. 

To revert to the deciding match at Leeds, 
when on the Saturday morning we assembled to 
see the West Indians try to clear away a first 
innings deficit of 137 we never expected that by 
the evening our players would be making tracks 
There was nothing, either, to 
encourage that belief while the openers, young 
G. Sobers and F. M. Worrell, maker of 191 not 
out in the previous Test, were handling our fast 
bowlers with some severity. They put on 40 in 
about that number of minutes, most of them 
scored by a dashing Sobers. But for the feeling 
that this bright young fellow, then on the eve of 
his twenty-first birthday, was chancing his arm 
quite a lot, we might have imagined the 137 
arrears wiped off by lunchtime and the West 
Indians making a match of it after all. But at 
that total both men were out. Worrell, who had 
looked more likely to remain than Sobers, was 
first to. go.. He touched a ball from Trueman to 
Cowdrey, fielding in the slips, and that was that. 

Sobers’s dismissal just afterwards was more 
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unnecessary even than most run-outs. He 
thought he had beaten Lock with a drive 
to coverpoint and ran without making sure. 
Lock is the very last fieldsman in this country 
with whom to take liberties, and his return to 
Evans beat the batsman’s about-turn. Hither- 
to the innings of the side had borne, despite 
the cheerless weather, quite a cheerful no- 
trouble-at-all look, but Sobers’s departure was 
the beginning of the end. 

R. Kanhai, whose 47 in the first innings was 
the chief factor in the modest total of i42, this 
time went for a duck, lbw to Loader. E. D. 
Weekes, after hooking a bumper from Trueman 
for four, was out next ball—another catch by 
Cowdrey. - 

From now on the only man to look like 
staying was Walcott, but there was no one who 
could help him during his hour-and-a-quarter 
at the wicket to give the innings substance. 

Weekes had been fourth out at 56; O. G. 
Smith fell to his Sussex namesake and Evans at 
71. Incidentally this was Evans’s 200th victim 
in Test cricket. 

Between the rapid fall of wickets there were 
various strokes well worth the watching, but 


one always felt them more suitable for. a 
Scarborough Festival than the Leeds Test 
Match. 

B. H. Pairaudeau, who in four Test innings 
this series has not once attained double figures, 
was out, with Loader the bowler and Trueman 
the catcher. J. D. Goddard, beginning with 
all due caution, grew impatient and after 
striking one mighty blow at Lock sliced the next 
ball to Loader at backward point. All this 
added up, at a lunch interval depressing for 
the batting side, to 108 for seven. The steel 
calypso band during the meal might fittingly 
have played the Dead March had such been 
within its repertoire. 

In about twenty minutes after lunch all was 
over. Walcott was out at last to a gully catch 
by Sheppard off Loader, taken at second or 
third attempt. S. Ramadhin was run out 
by the same fieldsman. F. C. M. Alexander, 
whose only function in the first innings as a 
batsman had been to watch Loader do a hat 
trick without receiving a ball himself, made a 
few this time on his own account, and R. Gil- 
christ laid about him for a few minutes before 
Alexander was bowled. An hour later the rain, 
which had always threatened without perform- 
ing, came on in a thunderstorm which flooded 
the neighbourhood. We had been spared a 
prolongation to Monday. 

On this particular day, no one English 
bowler shone brighter than all the others. 
Loader, Trueman, Laker, Lock, D. V. Smith and 


COWDREY CATCHING WEEKES OFF TRUEMAN DURING THE WEST INDIANS’ 
SECOND INNINGS IN THE FOURTH TEST MATCH AT LEEDS 
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Mr. Run-out shared the wickets. It was in 
first innings, in which Loader took six for 36) 
that one bowler stood out above all the others; 
No reference to this Test Match is complete 
without the story of that hat-trick. Bt 
Loader, playing as substitute for the) 
injured Statham, early in the West Indies first} 
innings had led off with the wickets of Sobers} 
Worrell and Weekes with the total only 42}): 
Others shared the next three victims and then} 
later in the day, the last four men all went out} 
at the same score, 142. The last ball of 
Trueman’s last over accounted for Smith, the} 
first three of Loader’s last for Goddard, 
Ramadhin (with Trueman’s help as catcher)|§. 
and Gilchrist. Not victims of the highest class,} 
admittedly, but ‘victims all the same, allowing} 
Loader to claim a Test Match hat-trick, a 
distinction last gained by T. W. Goddard, the} 
Gloucestershire spin bowler, at Johannesburg 1n}j 
1938. ; 
The English batting, although rather less} 
destructive of opposition morale than the} 
bowling, was good enough and a bit more in this 
match. “4 
After a shaky start to our only innings, } 


May and Cowdrey, with a stand of 94, and | 
Cowdrey and Sheppard, with one of 91, set | 
things to rights. These three, with innings all | 
in the sixties, were by far the chief contributors. . | 
Cowdrey has had a wonderful series of innings— 
4, 154, 152, 55 and 68 in the four games. 

Sheppard’s feat in coming straight from an 
Islington curacy and a honeymoon in Italy into 
big cricket and scoring 68 runs in a Test Match 
almost without practice shows his class as a 
cricketer. I gather that the ministerial work 
planned for him next year among the dockers 
and their families in Canning Town may prevent 
his accepting the invitation he will undoubtedly 
receive to tour Australia. Maybe his pastors and 
masters will unite with the powers at Lord’s to 
persuasive purpose. 

Graveney, whose runs in this match num- 
bered only 22, looked again like a great bats- 
man who has found himself after certain failures 
in international cricket. Richardson, with one 
century and another score of 76, has had a good 
series as opener and at 26 years of age has 
solved at last half the problem of successors to 
Hutton and Washbrook. If Sheppard is unable 
to become his partner then there are others in 
the offing, notably the young Yorkshireman 
W. B. Stott, who is making pots of runs since 
he took over the number two place in the county 
side. 

The outlook for English cricket, batting, 
bowling and fielding has hardly ever been 
brighter. 


pal 
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BRINGING RUINS TO LIFE 


‘ , JHEN one is confronted with a fragment 
of a ruined abbey, the bare turf of an 
ancient earthwork, the tumbling walls 
"of a! castle, it is extraordinarily difficult to 
visualise what the structure must have looked 
like in its prime, fresh from the hands of pre- 
_ historic man or medieval mason. The Ministry 
of Works, in whose care are countless important 
ancient monuments in this condition, have had 
the happy idea of commissioning Mr. Alan 
Sorrell to make drawings of several important 
monuments as they are believed to have looked 
when they were in use. Photographic reproduc- 
tions of the drawings, specially mounted to 
ensure protection from the weather, will be dis- 
played on the site of the monument they depict, 
while the original will be used for exhibitions. 
In this way ancient monuments will be brought 
to life for visitors. 

Drawings already prepared by Mr. Sorrell, 
| some of which are reproduced on this page, 
| include Stonehenge; the Roman station at 
| Corbridge behind the Great Wall; the fort on 
the Wall at Housesteads; the Jewel Tower at 
| Westminster; Beaumaris, Conway and Harlech 
Castles; and Minster Lovell Hall on the River 
Windrush in Oxfordshire. Naturally specula- 
tion must play a part in any artistic reconstruc- 
tion of this sort, but, in the words of the 
Ministry, “Mr. Sorrell’s drawings possess his- 
torical probability.” That they will be of help 
and inspiration to visitors is unquestionable. 
Incidentally, the commissioning of these draw- 
ings by the Ministry is a good example of the 
way in which the State can replace the indivi- 
dual as a sponsor of artists in these days when 
the private patron has become almost extinct. 


| 
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VIEW OF THE ROMAN STATION OF CORBRIDGE, NORTHUMBERLAND. (Right) THE JEWEL TOWER AT WESTMINSTER, 
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STONEHENGE AS IT MIGHT HAVE APPEARED SHORTLY BEFORE 1000 8.c. One 
of a series of drawings by Mr. Alan Sorrell commissioned by the Ministry of Works for 
reproduction on the site of the ancient monument concerned 


WITH THE ABBEY IN THE BACKGROUND AND THE GARDENS OF THE ROYAL PALACE ON THE RIGHT 


BEAUMARIS CASTLE, ANGLESEY, BEGUN IN 1295 AND LEFT UNFINISHED IN 1323, AS IT MIGHT HAVE APPEARED IF IT 
HAD BEEN COMPLETED. (Right) MINSTER LOVELL HALL, OXFORDSHIRE, AS IT WOULD HAVE LOOKED BEFORE IT WAS 
DISMANTLED IN THE 18th CENTURY 
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F the lovely capitals round the tideless 
() Baltic Sea, Stockholm on its granite 

rocks has the finest situation and Lenin- 
grad the most ambitious lay-out. This last is 
the town-planner’s dream, a great city laid out 
by one man, and that man the Emperor Peter 
the Great. Its classical buildings along the 
broad Neva might have become monotonous 
from their huge length, but each has its touch 
of gay Oriental colouring: green and white for 
the Hermitage galleries, yellow and white for the 
famous Admiralty, blue, yellow or raspberry- 
red for other palaces. And the wide streets 
running out from the water-front are treated 
like alleys in an 18th-century formal garden, 
each vista ending in some special feature. 

Nine years after Peter the Great started on 
this splendid city, which was to rival Amster- 
dam, he began his garden-palace of Peterhot, 
eighteen miles west on the Gulf of Finland. Here 
the flat country of the Neva delta is broken by 
low hills ending in an abrupt cliff, not far from 
the sea-shore, on which the palace stands. The 
idea of the whole ensemble, and some sketches 
for planning the garden, were actually made by 
the Tsar himself. He first commissioned the 
architect Schliiter, of Berlin, who died in 
St. Petersburg within a year, without having 


THE GREAT CASCADE BELOW THE PALACE. 


Samson opening the lion’s mouth 
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PETERHOF: THE RUSSIAN VERSAILLES” 


CONSTANCE VILLIERS-S 


accomplished anything. 
Then Peter turned to 
Paris, and brought in Le 
Blond, pupil of Le Notre. 

In the original plan 
carried out by Le Blond, 
the palace was just the 
width of the great cascade, 
with avenues along the 
terrace on either side. In 
the middle of the 18th 
century the Italian archi- 
tect Rastrelli, who 
designed many of the city 
palaces, and later Quaren- 
ghi, who built the Hermi- 
tage, also worked here. 
By this time the palace 
had been extended to an 
immense length on both 
sides and two other cas- 


cades had been added: 
the Golden Hill, where 
the water ripples over 


twenty golden steps, and 
Chess Board Hill, which 
is laid out in squares of 
black and white marble. 


In the foreground is the statue of 


1957 


TUART 


OF PETERHOF, ON THE BALTIC NEAR 


LENINGRAD, WHICH HAVE RECENTLY {| 


BEEN RESTORED 


For two hundred years the work went on, 


each Tsar adding something of his own day to | 
this enchanting garden-palace, until in the last | 


war the Germans arrived and turned it into 


one of their headquarters for the assault on : 


Leningrad. The formal gardens became a forti- 
fied zone, the fountains were blown up and 


many of the big trees felled for anti-tank barri- : 


cades. The palace, too, became a ruin before 
the war was over, but the whole fairy scene, 
where the fountains play like water-fireworks, 
has since been restored. 

From the centre of the high narrow terrace 
in front of the palace, the great cascade, with 
its gilded bronze statues and fountains, far 
more numerous and exotic than any French 
garden-architect would have allowed, plunges 
down into the fountain-bordered canal that falls 
into the Gulf of Finland. Where, I thought, have 
I seen something like this before? Nowhere in 
Europe. For in spite of the northern colouring, 
the iron-grey roofs, typical of Swedish country 
houses, the freshly plastered yellow and white 
walls, resembling the Admiralty buildings, and 
the fir-trees replacing the southern cypresses, it 


STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT, WHO 
BEGAN’ THE PALACE AND GARDENS } 


was the Nishat Bagh, the Garden of Gladness, ° 


with its water-shutes and fountains plunging 
down into the Dal Lake in Kashmir, that it 
recalled. But instead of the blue lake water 
where the tall pink lotus flowers sway gently in 
the breeze, there was the grey Baltic with a 
black and white steamship full of trippers from 
Leningrad just arriving at the quay. 

Peter the Great's first palace at Peterhof 
was a modest affair, for he seems to have con- 
sidered his country palaces as little more than 
elaborate picnic lodges. It was a small pavilion 
in the Dutch»style, built’ om the: shore-with-a 
parterre on the south side. A few Dutch pictures 
collected in Holland and some simple panelling 
decorated the interior. But the Emperor must 
have realised the opportunities of the site, as 
he drew out many of the plans himself. When 
Le Blond was called in, the central palace, high 
on the cliff, was started, with a cascade leading 
down to the level ground by the sea—le niveau 
parfait, beloved of all French ¢ garden designers. 
Thousands of trees—beeches, limes and fruit 
trees—were brought by ship to supplement the 
local elms and maples, so as to carry out a wood- 
land garden like those of the Isle de France. 

The main design consists of three avenues 
radiating from the western border, intersecting 
five others running down from the slope to the 
shore. The nearest to the sea starts from Mon 
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Plaisir and leads to a balancing pavilion named 
Marli, on the far side of the main canal. This 
proved to be Peter’s favourite. From it he 
could watch his growing fleet assembled at 
Kronstadt, and by ringing a bell could collect his 
pet carp to be fed in the near-by ponds. For, like 
many great men, Peter enjoyed some childish 
fancies, such as joke fountains hidden beneath 
garden seats which drenched the unfortunate 
guests who made use of them. One foun- 
tain at Peterhof, called the Young Oak, throws 
sprays in all directions over a ring of little tulip 
fountains growing in the turf at its feet. The 
Turning Sun Fountain between Mon Plaisir and 
the Chess-Board cascade is another of these 
fanciful ideas. 

Le Blond, who added Marli, soon trans- 
formed Mon Plaisir. The rooms were elaborately 
panelled, some were decorated in the Chinese 
style and opened out on to the Baltic by means 
of French windows. Pilmain, Watteau’s fellow 
student, was also brought in to paint the ceilings, 
which had been plain before. 

At the end of the 18th century the great 
cascade was reconstructed by the Russian archi- 
tect Voronikhin, in collaboration with a team 
of gifted sculptors belonging to the Academy 
of Arts. The leaden figures were then replaced 
by bronze. The vigour of Russian sculpture at 
this period, when inspiration in the rest of 
Europe was rather dying out, is very striking. 
The most remarkable group, in the centre of the 
cascade, is that of Samson tearing the -lion’s 
jaws apart to start the flow of water. This was 
first erected in 1734 in honour of the 25th anni- 
versary of the Battle of Poltava, which had 
taken place on June 27, 1709, St. Samson’s 
Day. It was then, too, that Voronikhin re- 
placed the former wooden colonnades on 
either side below the cascade with the present 
stone ones. 

Altogether in the lower garden there were 
a hundred and twenty-six fountains, as well as 
the three cascades, which could be turned on 


LOOKING UP THE FOUNTAIN-LINED CANAL TOWARDS THE PALACE 


eae 


is a 
SES Soe 


LOOKING DOWN THE CANAL FROM THE PALACE. “There was the grey Baltic with 
a black and white steamship full of trippers from Leningrad” 
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their destruction. But oni 
shows that ornamental lattic¢ 
pillars stood between the, 
fountains bordering the long)” 
canal. These look ratheij 
‘fussy, and have not beer) 
repeated. Instead, little fir4 
trees have been planted, but|” 
when these grow up they wil} 7) 
narrow the prospect too much, 
I feel. I noticed at Tsarskoje-) 
selo, now called Bes whi 


garden front and the centralll 
avenue through the woods}) 
below were too small and it 
narrow for the size of thel) 
building. The lower park)’ 
there, which was much ad-|7 
mired in its day as illustrating |)" 
the new romantic English’) | 
style, vaguely suggests Kew. 

Behind Peterhof Palace ||: 
was the upper park, with aj 
great Neptune fountain in the} 
middle and star-shaped} 
avenues running up to the} 
hill, whence it was possible to || 
see the whole lay-out. This 
has not yet been fully re-|jJ 
stored, or I am sure I should jj 
have been shown it. But a 
was so entranced by the lower | 
garden where the lilacs were |) 
still out in June, and delicious | 
rings of pansies, forget-me- 


THE TURNING SUN FOUNTAIN nots and old-fashioned roses | 

encircled the fountain basins, 

every day for ten hours; the water supply came From all this, it will be seen what an im-_ that there was no time to explore further. The | 
from springs in the Ropsha hills and was stored mense undertaking it was to restore Peterhof intention is to complete the interior of the 
by means of lakes and dams. The garden is after the German destruction. Great care has palace and to exhibit the valuable collections | 
clearly a symbol of all St. Petersburg culture at been taken and many documents consulted in that were evacuated at the beginning of the | 


that time, which was under French influence, in the process. In 1947 V. Simonov created acopy war. All the museums in Leningrad gain so | 
spite of the gold and glitterandmanycoloursused of the Samson group. Other sculptors made the much by the pictures being shown in their | 


in accordance with Russian taste and feeling. monumental statues of Vulkhov, Neva and the _ setting, with lovely cabinets, tables, chairs and ° 


There is a story that the French Ambassador, Tritons. In all, more than one hundred and china. When this has been done at Peterhof it | 
when he first saw Elizabeth’s Rococo palace of thirty pieces had to be made to restore the will attract not only the Leningrad trippers, | 
Tsarskoje-selo, exclaimed that there was noth- great cascade. At the same time the Adam and who swarm there every Sunday afternoon— : } 
ing wanting but a case to protect the jewel in the Eve fountains and many other large foun- Sunday being the only holiday in the working | 
bad weather! tains in the lower gardens were repaired week—but pilgrims from all over the world. 


THE CUP FOUNTAIN. (Right) THE EVE FOUNTAIN 


y VERY year at about this time there is a 
E ‘pause in the affairs of tournament golf not 
unwelcome to the writer. The great cham- 
‘pionships are decided and the professional 

"treadmill has stayed its course for a while, but 

' this season there is little time for reflection or 

‘a turning aside to less earnest things, for great 

‘ occasions are upon us once more. 

All through the summer the paths of ama- 

' teur and professional have run busily parallel 

' towards the climax of engagements with the 

' Americans, and now this week-end they con- 

‘verge when the chosen teams meet at Lindrick, 

where the Ryder Cup match will be played in 

‘October. I am not going to anticipate this 

ladmirable encounter because at various times 

jduring the season we have written at some 
length about the majority of the members of 
| both sides. Rather has the time come to dwell 
|| upon matters American. 

* OK OX 

When the American Walker Cup team was 

| announced some weeks ago most people were 

| struck by the number of names unfamiliar, 

i indeed unknown, to golfers in Britain. This is 

) partly the outcome of wretchedly inadequate 
news of American golf. Even the most import- 

| ant events rarely receive more than a line or two 

' in the daily press and the student is left with 

(his tongue hanging out for detail until the 

_ arrival some time later of magazines and the 

like. It is also an indication of the immense 

| wealth of players available in that vast country. 
|| Every year fresh talent surges forth to challenge 
| those in possession; reputations are in constant 
| jeopardy and are never sufficient in themselves 
to ensure selection, as they have been sometimes 
in Britain. The choosing of teams, therefore, 
never becomes the exacting affair of weeding, 
combing and searching that confronted Ray- 
| mond Oppenheimer and his colleagues. It can 
be based, from the playing point of view, purely 
on results, and, what is more, on winning as 
opposed to consistent performance. 

It is not therefore surprising that only Bill 
Campbell and W. J. Patton of the side which 
gained such a humiliating victory at St. Andrews 
two years ago have retained their places. 
Campbell is an old friend, a wholly delightful 

| person and a magnificent golfer. His captaincy 
of that last team was remarkable for its 
shrewdness, its deep knowledge of the tempera- 
ment and ability of each member of his side, its 
judgement, its unfailing courtesy and its com- 
mand. It revealed just how important captaincy 
of a golf team can be, and those who think that 
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| THE AMERICAN OPPOSITION 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


it simply involves writing out the order of play, 
running round encouraging the team and 
making elegant speeches should have seen 
Campbell at work. In view of this I thought 
that the U.S.G.A. might depart from their pre- 
cedent of changing the captain, which they have 
done each match since Francis Ouimet abdi- 
cated, and choose him again. Had he not played 
himself into the side they might have done so, 
but having won the North and South for the 
third time in May he had to be chosen, and 
Charles Coe was appointed non-playing captain. 

No one who was at Birkdale in 1951 will 
ever forget the match which Coe lost to Ronnie 
White, and, whenever I am asked which was the 
finest match I have seen, that one always comes 
to mind. Not only is Coe one of the most 
beautiful swingers of this generation, but he 
is a man of quiet charm, sensitivity and 
intelligence. The captain has been wisely 
chosen. Patton makes his place secure every 
year by finishing high in the Masters at Augusta 
or the open championship, and frequently both. 
This year he was eighth, and W. Hyndman and 
J. Campbell were only just behind him. I could 
recite the recent records of the other new mem- 
bers of the team, but there is little point in 
doing so, for the assumption, as always with 
American sides, that they are strong is inevit- 
able. From a British view the most disconcert- 
ing thing is the immense effectiveness of these 
American amateurs in medal play, which reveals 
a high consistency of performance that few 
British amateurs, mainly through lack of oppor- 
tunity, ever achieve. 

The recent unhappy affair of Harvie Ward 
may have spared defeat for someone on the 
British side, for without question he is one of 
the world’s finest players. Whether amateur or 
professional cannot be argued now, but. he has 
been suspended from amateur events for a year. 
The final outcome of his case may help to 
resolve one of the most vexed questions in 
sport and one which has troubled some Ameri- 
can governing bodies not a little in the past year 
or so. 

* * 


Some golfers, like wines, improve with 


maturity. At least they do not lose their, 


quality. In 1938, that never-to-be-forgotten 
year when Britain won the Walker Cup for the 
only time, one of the crucial games was that 
in which Charles Stowe beat Kocsis. Twelve 
years later Kocsis played again at Winged Foot, 
and then last year, a quarter of a century after 
his first appearance in the championship, he 


A THREATENED MANOR 


WO miles outside Dorchester, in the 
parish of Stinsford, two houses bearing 
‘“ the name of Kingston Maurward stand 
close to each other in a corner of a large 18th- 
century park. One is a large Georgian house, 
now beautifully looked after by the Dorset 
Farm Institute; the other is the Elizabethan 
manor house that it superseded. This handsome 
building, which surprisingly enough was not 
pulled down when the new house was built, 
became a farm-house, then a home for poor 
widows, and finally was divided up into tene- 
ments, which were inhabited until a few years 
ago. Since then the house has been empty, and 
as it has not been possible to find a use for it 
it is to be pulled down and has already been 
sold to a demolition company. 

More and more of England’s old houses are 
disappearing, and it is sad that Kingston 
Maurward will shortly have to be added to the 
list. It is not a large house, nor is it in 
really bad condition. The outside walls are still 
as solid as when they were built. It is true that 
decay is beginning to set in, but there is still time 
to arrest it. If enough money could be found 
it could be converted back into a delightful 
private house. Alternatively, it could be turned 
into flats, a school or an institution. The dis- 
appearance of so lovely a house will be a great 
loss to the Dorset countryside. C. J. N. D. 
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reached the final against Ward. At 43 he will be 
much the oldest player in the match, unless 
Gerald Micklem decides to play himself. 

It is a strange coincidence that there 
should be a professional parallel to Kocsis in 
this question of age not withering in the remark- 
able revival of James Demaret, who will prob- 
ably lead the American Ryder Cup team at 
Lindrick. Since the war Demaret has been one 
of the great players of the world, overshadowed, 
perhaps, by Hogan, Nelson and Snead, but by 
no one else. Some time ago he believed that his 
health was in peril and his golf suffered accord- 
ingly, and it seemed that he was finished as a 
great competitor. But on learning that his fears 
were false he took upon himself a new and 
profitable lease of life. This season, within a 
couple of years or so of his 50th birthday, he 
has been the most successful professional in 
America next to the formidable Ford, who is 
riding the crest of a tremendous wave. Not 
only has Demaret won several tournaments, 
but he might have been open champion had 
Mayer and Middlecoff not holed putts of 9 ft. on 
the last hole to beat his total. 

* OK * 

Mayer’s ultimate victory was, in a sense, 
just, because three years before he had come to 
the last hole needing a four to win. As he drove 
a spectator shouted, and Mayer sliced under a 
bush and took seven. Now the scar of that 
disaster must have healed and at Lindrick we 
shall see a handsome young man, a fine striker 
and a remarkable putter who, as far as one can 
learn, approaches the game rather more like an 
amateur than a hard-bitten tournament pro- 
fessional. With Mayer and Middlecoff, Ford 
and Demaret will be the amiable Kroll and that 
superb golfer and cool thinker, Burke, both of 
whom played at Wentworth in 1953. As I write 
the others are striving for their places in the 
last tournaments before the team is announced, 
and of their number is the incomparable Samuel 
Jackson Snead. One cannot believe that he will 
fail. 

But there is time and enough to think of 
the Ryder Cup. First there is this match at 
Lindrick, which makes such a perfect and 
natural climax to all of the season which has 
given so much already. And when it is done it is 
exciting to think that within a few days I shall 
again see the sun setting behind Arran and the 
great hills blackening in the west as an aero- 
plane rises to race the night and, I trust, deliver 
me safely in Canada, where a long-awaited pur- 
suit of golf in North America begins. 


HOUSE 


THE ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE OF KINGSTON MAURWARD, DORSET, 
WHICH IS TO BE DEMOLISHED 
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1.—FIGURES OF BRITANNIA: 


wide term “‘china’’ because it.embraces both 

earthenware and porcelain, and because my 
intention is to explore certain striking likenesses 
between figures made of both bodies. In some 
ways they are poles apart. Leaving on one side 
the obvious differences in these bodies them- 
selves, their textures and degrees of translucency, 
their potting and their modelling, nothing could 
be more different than their origins. On the one 
hand we have the first Meissen figures of Johann 
Kaendler, inspired by the early Chinese 
statuettes and designed to oust the waxen and 
sugar images from the dining-tables of the 
wealthy. These the English pioneers imitated 
through years of experiment. In contrast, our 


v this article it is convenient to use the rather 


(left) DERBY OF ABOUT 1755-70, AND (right) 
(left) CHELSEA-DERBY OF ABOUT 1770-84, FEATURING JAMES QUIN IN 
1800-10, PROBABLY BY WOOD AND CALDWELL 
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KINSHIP OF ENGLISH CHINA FIGURES- 


By STANLEY W. FISHER 


early pottery figures were a native product 
which developed naturally from zoomorphic and 
anthropomorphic medizval drinking-vessels, 
made for a rustic market in a style that at first, 
at any rate, owed nothing to foreign intiuence 


and that was affected by the nature of the 


crude material from which they were fashioned. 

In spite of these early differences it is clear 
to every collector and student that between 1750 
and 1800 English figures tended more and more 
to resemble each other, not only within each of 
their two different classes, porcelain and earthen- 
ware, but also between them. However wide the 
apparent range of models, and making due 


allowance for the widely divergent characteris- 
tics of the many “‘families”’ credited to different 


{LSEA OF ABOUT 1760. (Right) 2— FALSTAFF: 
THE PART, AND (right) EARTHENWARE OF}! 


Wy 


1% 


| 


potters or modellers, it is an inescapable fact}}} 
that the bulk of our figures feature a few dozen) 
‘recognisable characters that had a popular) 
appeal at the time when they were made. A}j 
typical example is the well-known sets The} 
Seasons. In earthenware they were made by® 
Ralph Wood and Neale, among many others, and | 
in porcelain at Bristol, Plymouth, Bow, Chelsea’ 
and Derby, in classical and rustic guise, clothed ' 
and unclothed, in various sizes. The same} 
might be said of the sets of The Elements and | 
The Continents, and of many separate figures such 
as those shown in the accompanying illustrations. | 
Before I discuss them certain generalisa- 
tions ought to be made. On the whole, though || 
by no means invariably, the earthenware makers | 


3._SHAKESPEARE: (left) CHELSEA-DERBY OF ABOUT 1770, AND (right) ROCKINGHAM EARTHENWARE OF ABOUT 1800-10. 
(Right) 4.—MINERVA: (left) CHELSEA-DERBY OF ABOUT 1770-84, AND (right) EARTHENWARE OF ABOUT 1800-10, PROBABLY BY 
WOOD AND CALDWELL 
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| 5.—ANDROMACHE: (left) DERBY OF ABOUT 1760-70, AND (righ) EARTHENWARE OF ABOUT 1790, PROBABLY LEEDS. 


|| (Right) 6—WOMAN WITH CUPID AND DOLPHIN: (left) PROBABLY ENOCH WOOD OF ABOUT 1790, AND (right) NEALE 


ventured outside their province to imitate por- 
| celain figures, not always successfully (Figs. 2, 
4 and 5). Whereas the Chelsea, Bow and Derby 
craftsmen built up their figures limb by limb, as 
it were, their imitators were content to make 
the complete creation, or as much of it as pos- 
sible, in moulds, with a resultant clumsiness that 
contrasts unfavourably with the spontaneity 
and. plastic freedom of their earlier individual 
efforts. The likeness to a particular model is 
there, but it is all too often a caricature. It 
would seem that porcelain and earthenware 
makers sometimes used a common model—a 
print, perhaps, or a statue. Inside their own 
walls the modellers in both kinds of factories 
made the same models in various sizes and in 
different bodies, and of course they varied the 
ornament upon them. It was the custom to 
modify the same models to represent different 
characters (Britannia and Minerva, for instance, 
as seen in Figs. 1 and 4), and it is clear that the 
creation of a single expert modeller was often 
used by more than one factory (Fig. 7). 

In Fig. 1 are shown two porcelain figures of 
Britannia from the Derby and Chelsea factories, 
and it is natural, considering the relationship 
between them,that their products should have 
much in common. Each was the accepted ver- 
sion of a national symbol, complete with cannon, 
lion, shield, trumpet and conventional armour, 
but there is nevertheless a difference in pose and 
arrangement that is not to be found in the two 
figures of Falstaff in Fig. 2—the one of Chelsea- 
Derby porcelain and the other of Wood and 
Caldwell’s earthenware. Here is an almost exact 
duplication, even to the modelling of the bases. 
It is on record that a Chelsea figure was sold by 
Messrs. Christie and Ansell on May 5, 1779, 
which was a modification of an early Bow model 
based upon an engraving by James McArdell 
after Hayman. The actor was James Quin, and 
the illustrated piece is an almost exact replica 
of the earlier Chelsea model, distinguishable only 
by its colouring, and indeed of the Derby one 
illustrated in the 1928 edition of the Schreiber 
Collection catalogue (Plate 35). The earthen- 
ware model appears to represent a youthful 
Falstaff, very like that of a Bow specimen. illus- 
trated by Hurlbutt (Bow Porcelain, Plate 33b), 
who suggests that it was inspired by the actor 
Henry Woodward. It must be remembered, 
however, that a marked Wood and Caldwell 
model is recorded, featuring Quin, and also that 
marked Walton specimens are known. 

Porcelain figures of Shakespeare (as_of 
Milton) are legion, and it seems safe to say that 
the original common inspiration was the statue 
by Peter Scheemakers in Westminster Abbey. 


j 


AND WILSON OF ABOUT 1790 


There is a salt-glazed stoneware example in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum of which the illus- 
trated Chelsea-Derby specimen is an almost 
exact replica, and the incised mark on the base 
of the latter, ‘‘No. 305,” is found also on Bloor 
Derby models and on others made in the white 
Derby biscuit, in large and small sizes. The 
Rockingham earthenware Shakespeare, in spite 
of the reversal of the pose, seems to have been 
inspired by the same statue. It is well known 
that Theodore Parker modelled Shakespeare and 
Milton for Wedgwood in 1769. 

It is interesting to compare the Chelsea- 
Derby Minerva (Fig. 4) with the Derby Britan- 
nia (Fig. 1), when a common origin and use of 
the same parts is immediately obvious. Obvious, 


too, is the fact that the earthenware specimen, 


by Wood and Caldwell was a copy of it, even to 
such details as the head upon the shield. It is 
noteworthy that despite the clumsiness of the 


o> 
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earthenware specimens in this illustration and 
also in Fig. 5 their modellers did try to improve 
upon the pose. Andromache’s grief as she 
mourns the death of Hector is more touch- 
ingly expressed in the well-modelled Leeds piece. 

The last two illustrations show earthenware 
variations of classical models, and are self- 
explanatory. They vary both in detail, accord- 
ing to the whim of the modeller, and in finish 
and colouring, according to the skill and style of 
the factories concerned. It is almost impossible 
to find a common origin for most figures of this 
kind, but that representing Hope (Fig. 7) is 
known to have been one of a set of Faith, Hope 
and Charity modelled for Wedgwood by Mrs. 
Landre. It is indeed probable that the lesser 
factories were always quick to take advantage 
of the greater facilities enjoyed by Wedgwood 
in this regard. 

Illustrations : Collection of Mr. A. E. Goss. 


7—HOPE, FROM A SET OF FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY MODELLED BY MRS. 
LANDRE FOR WEDGWOOD AND MUCH COPIED: (left and right) PROBABLY NEALE 
AND WILSON OF ABOUT 1790, AND (middle) JOHN WALTON OF ABOUT 1800-20 
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BLUEBERRIES IN 
ENGLAND 


IR,—I read your recent article on 
blueberry growing in England (July 
4) with the greatest interest. When 
I visited the Cranberry Experimental 
Station at East Wareham, Massachu- 
setts, in the 1930s, the director, Dr. 
H. J. Franklin, suggested to me that 
I should try to grow some hybrid 
blueber bushes in England. He 
recommended a nursery which specia- 
lised in the cultivation and rearing of 
blueberry bushes, and the following 
spring a trial shipment was sent to 
me. My land was on the Hampshire- 
Dorset border and consisted of moist, 
peaty soil with a pH of 4.5 and a 
water-table of 2-4 ft. ‘ 
The plants arrived in excellent 
condition at Southampton and were 
lanted out. It is interesting to 
recall that the varieties recommended 
and ordered were mainly Cabot, Rupel 
and Pioneer, with a few Wareham 
and Jersey (a very large fruit). 
Within two or three years the bushes 
made good growth and began to 
Id a regular and increasing crop 
xcellent fruit. Pioneer and Rubel 
were very prolific, but the results 
from the low-growing Cabot were 
rather poor. 
The fruit has a very delicate 
flavour. I consider blueberry pie to 
be one of the most delicious of summer 
ishes. Also, the fruit bottles well. 
One point which your contributor 
omitted to mention, and which is of 
importance to anyone contemplating 
the cultivation of blueberries, is the 
difficulty of propagation. Although 
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SNAKE COOLING 
WATERFALL IN NATAL 


Snake in a Waterfall 


ITSELF 
See letter: 


I followed the methods carried out in 
the States, only a small percentage of 
my cuttings rooted. I therefore en- 
listed the help of a friendly nursery- 
man, who was considerably more 
successful. But it will still take about 
six years before a good crop can be 
gathered. 

These high-bush blueberries are 
certainly well worth growing, but 
great patience is needed during the 
period before new cuttings reach 
maturity.—D. F. ANpDERsoN, Mayr- 
garetts Cottage, Three Gates-lane, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 
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MORATING THE 
JE IN 1066 


See letter: In Memory of a Murder 


TELLING THE AGE OF 
TREES 


Sir,—You state in your reply to the 
letter from Major D. Beresford-Ash 
(May 23) that there is no reliable way 
of telling the age of a tree until it is 
felled. The forestry people in British 
Columbia use a small-diameter auger 
or bit with hollow stem which is 
screwed into a tree. On 
being withdrawn it brings 
out a core from which 
the number of rings is 
easily counted. The bit 
can be extended to suit 
the size of tree and I am 
told that this method is 
quicker and not so tedious 
as counting the rings ona 
felled tree. — WILLIAM 
AFFLECK, Milne’s Lan- 
ding, Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


A NEW INN SIGN 


Srr,—I read with interest 
Mr. B. M. Whitty’s letter 
about unusual signs on 
modern inns (July 25). 
There is a good example 
in the village of Sand- 
hurst in Kent, where the 
names of two old public 
houses, the Canterbury 
Bell and the White Swan, 
have been combined for 
the name of a new one, 
the Canterbury Swan. I 
wonder if any of your 
readers knows of similar 
amalgamations. — F. 
Grauam, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 


SNAKE IN A 
WATERFALL 


Sir,—In January this 
year I was hiking with 
a friend through one of 
the deep kloofs of Natal. 
In this hot wet season 
water ran in the kloof 
over the slabs of broken rock, and at 
intervals there were waterfalls, some 
tiny, others fairly high. It was a scene 
of almost tropical beauty. The narrow 
kloof walls intensified the terrific heat. 
We kept a watchful eye for snakes. 
When the time came to eat our 
sandwiches, we found a ledge to sit on, 
within a few yards of a waterfall. 
Suddenly I saw a snake on the face of 
the fall, under the water which 
tumbled down steadily. It was 
standing as it were on its tail, enjoying 
a cold shower, gently giving to the 
water’s ferce but maintaining a 


vertical positi It was about 16 
inches long and of a pale yellowish 
colour. We expected the creature to 
glide away a e quietly drew near, 
but it stay Unrifortunately, this 


was in shade and at 
idea of a photo- 
n and ate our lunch, 
he snake held itself 
the cooling water. 
2 picture, which may 
as it did me.—G. M. 


part of the #/oo 
first I rejected 1 
graph. We sat 
and all that { 
upright un 
Finally I ris 
interest others 


Lockey, Pinetown, South Africa. 
GRAFTING PAST AND 
PRESENT 
Sir,—The charming plates from. John 


Philips’s C reproduced in your 
issue of May 30 rec call the old-fashioned 
puzzles called ‘‘What is wrong with 
this picture?’’ For, surely, grafting is 
never carried out when the trees are 
in full leaf? Presumably, as the work 
is a poem, the artist has taken poetic 
licence! 

As Evelyn 
to which refere 
correspondent, 
grafting) is 


rote in his Pomona, 
ce is made by your 
the main point (of 
join the inward rind of 
the scion to the inward rind of the 
stock”’ so that ‘‘the quick and. juicy 
parts are mutually united.’ In the 
method described, the wedge-like 
action of the scion held it steady, and 
the clay kept both firm and “juicy” 
until the union was complete. The 
“inward rind’’ is to-day known as the 


NEWLY GRAFTED APPLE TREE, THE GRAFTS BOUND WITH 
RAFFIA AND COATED WITH GRAFTING WAX 
See letter: Grafting Past and Present 


‘to indicate the contenbes 


cambium. And what a fascinatin)) 
even mysterious, operation was th} — 
old-fashioned method—at least to |) 
watching child. Each operator had hi) 
own’ private prescription for makin] i 
clay—* strong’? loam, horse drof\) 
pings and cow manure were thy) ; 
ingredients—and the graft was firs 
tied with the long shreds of lim) — 
bast. | ( 
To-day very much the same prirj” 
ciple is followed in grafting old trees) — 
but, as my photograph shows, raffil— 
replaces bast and proprietary graftin|||” 
wax (with its own distinctive smell] 


the puddling with clay.—Mites Han}) 


ot 


| 


FIELD, 39, Hamstead-hill, Aer | 
ham, 20. 
IN MEMORY OF A 


MURDER 

Sir,—Amid the vines within half 4) 
mile of each other in a beautiful par}, 
of the Moselle valley are two unusual 
sundials. One consists of Arabit)) 
numerals painted on a large boar 
affixed to the bare rock, the other o} 
Roman numerals in a wall pane}! 
which also shows the figure of a bishog}, 
in a niche. Both these time-piecef 
mark the passage of the day for th«)) 
labourers who, for centuries, havé 
cultivated the vine in terraces on bott! | 
banks of the river. | 
The figure in the niche recalls aj) 
brutal murder in 1066. Tourists cari|} 
read about it for themselves in threé}) 
languages. The effigy is that of Kun}, 
of Cologne, Archbishop elect of Trier! 
a relative of the Emperor Henry IV)|) 
He was imprisoned in this tower for|/ 
two weeks and then murdered by being) ; 
flung down the cliff face. 
The villagers who spend thei} 
working hours within sight of these]! 
quaint dials show a keen awareness) 
for this grim fact of history. In 1866) 
they placed the commemorative statue’ 
in the niche. Since 1924 they have} 
enacted a play each summer in mem-) 
ory of Bishop Kuno, in the neighbour-’ 
ing village of Uerzig. —C. F., Devon.; 


COUNTERS FOR WHIST 


S1r,—With reference to the beautiful} 
box of tortoiseshell counters described | 
by Mr. Geoffrey Berry (May 30), such | 
boxes were for the keeping of scores in 1 
the rearranged game of whist when | 
the score of *10 up’’ was introduced. |) 
There were two popular methods of |} 
scoring by means of four counters | 
which the players supplied from fob | 
or reticule. 1) | 

The boxes were circular and of | 
bone, “vegetable ivory,” ivory, tor- |/f 
toiseshell and mother-of-pearl. There ‘| 
was almost always a design on the lid } 
a club or | 
diamond, a pair of hearts in a wreath, 


| oer by diamonds, as in Mr. 


a group of enamelled cards, a lucky 


Cupid or a wheel of fortune. 

The counters were often marked 
in plain figures, but sometimes in dots 
Berry’s 
example. The single diamond was not 


| an ace, as Mr. Berry implies. 


I have been lucky to obtain a 
tortoiseshell set marked as in your 


_ illustration with an inlay of gold. My 
| box is of ivory witha group of 


enamelled playing cards, not rever- 
sibie—PENRY ROWLAND, Wellesley 


| House, Colchester, Essex. 


| A SCULPTOR IDENTIFIED 


Str,—Among the many drawings 
which were acquired by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in 1863 from the 
collection of Charles James Richard- 
son (Sir John Soane’s pupil and 
assistant) is No. 3436.424, a pre- 
liminary drawing by an unidentified 
artist for a monument, showing an 
angel standing on clouds and leading 
by the hand two children in early- 
18th-century dress. Until this year 


| the location of the monument had 


not been known, but Mr. Rupert 


Gunnis was recently able to identify 
it as that to Jane and Edward Bray, 


COUNTRY 


(Left) PRELIMINARY DRAWING AND (above) 
MONUMENT IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
CHURCH, BY CHRISTOPHER CASS 

See letter: A Sculptor Identified 


into envelope-form and that on the 
back, visible through the paper, was 
the remains of a seal. When the 
drawing had been taken off its mount, 
it was found to be glued to another 
piece of paper, through which could 
be seen an inscription on the back 
of the original drawing, which was 
illegible through the backing-paper. 
The backing was carefully removed, 
revealing an inscription in a flowing 
hand which reads: “To Mr. Chri Cass 
to be left att the George Inn: in 
Woodstock Oxfordshire,’’ addressed, 
no doubt, by Sir Edmund Bray when 
he returned to the sculptor the design 
for the monument to his children. 
Christopher Cass (1678-1734) was 
a master-mason who was employed 
on the building, among other places, 
of St. Luke’s, Old-street, St. John’s 
Westminster, and St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. At the last-named church he was 
paid for work which included the 
carving of the Royal Arms in the 
pediment. Until the discovery of this 
inscription there was no evidence that 
Cass had produced any monuments, 
although there are in existence bills 
paid to him for decorative carving. 
Mr. Gunnis in his Dictionary of British 
Sculptors, 1660-1851, states that Cass 
was working at Woodstock in 1708, 
perhaps at Blenheim Palace, so that 
it is possible that his connection there 
extended over many years, at least 
until about 1721, which is presumably 


ee vey TROUT WEIGHING 6 LB. 6 OZ., THE LARGEST CAUGHT 


SO FAR AT CHEW LAKE, NEAR BRISTOL 


See letter: 


the children of Sir Edmund Bray, in 
the church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Great Barrington, Gloucestershire. 
According to the inscription below 
the monument, Jane Bray died of 
smallpox in 1711 when she was seven 
years old and her brother died in 
France at the age of 14, also of small- 
pox, at the Royal Academy at Angers 
on Christmas Day, 1720. The monu- 
ment is fully described on pages 668- 
670 of The Monumental Effigies of 
Gloucestershive and Bristol by Ida M. 
Roper, privately printed, 1931, and 
in the Tvansactions of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society, Volume 34, page 149. 
Although the drawing had thus 
been identified, there remained the 
problem of the identity of the sculptor. 
It was noticed, however, that the 
drawing had at one time been folded 


Trout from Chew Lake 


the date of this drawing. It would be 
interesting to learn if there are any 
other monuments by Cass in this 
area. I am indebted to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum for the photo- 
graph of the drawing and to Mr. 
Thomas Pakenham for that of. the 
monument.—JOHN PuysicK, Meo- 
pham, Kent. 


RELICS OF JOHN DYER 


Sir,—The letter of Ralph M. Williams 
of Trinity College, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, about the poet John Dyer 
(May 2) interested me particularly, as 
I had the pleasure of meeting the 
writer when he was on a visit to this 
country before the war, at the home 
of a member of the Dyer family in 
Cornwall who had in her possession both 
the portrait of the poet and a picture 
painted by him. There is a possibility 
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that they may eventually 
be offered for sale, and it is 
to be hoped that these 
two interesting relics of 
the poet may not be lost 
sight of. Perhaps Geoff- 
rey Grigson’s illuminating 
article of December 13, 
1956, will have revived 
interest in John Dyer, 
and may lead to an effort 
to collect and preserve 
some of those things still 
known to exist, which 
are associated with his 
name, and which are 
evidently appreciated in 
America and ought not 
to be less so in our own 


country.—H. Y. Gan- 
DERTON (Canon), The 


College, Durham. 


TROUT FROM 


CHEW LAKE 
Sir,—I thought you 
might be interested in 
the accompanying photograph of 
the largest brown trout that has 


been caught to date at Chew Lake, 
Bristol. Most fishermen have heard of 
the famous Blagdon Lake: Chew Lake 
is a similar lake but was flooded only 
a few years ago and was opened to the 
publ for fishing in the spring of this 
year. 

The fish, which weighs 6 lb. 6 oz., 
is 24 ins. long and was caught about 
mid-day on Thursday, July 11. I was 
fishing on the east side of the lake from 
the bank known as Wick Green, near 
the village of Bishop Sutton. There 
was a moderate south- 
easterly wind. I was 
using an 8-ft. dry-fly rod 
with comparatively light 
tackle and two wet flies. 
The fish took the drop- 
per, which was a small 
grouse and claret. The 
landing net was not large 
enough, so we had some 
excitement in landing 
the fish, particularly as 
the tail fly was caught in 
the net. When the fish 
was finally on dry land 
I found the hook had 
broken at the bend.— 
Puitie R. Sutton, 60, 
Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester, 2. 


AN ARTISTIC 
RECEIPT 


S1r,—It is not often that 
a receipt for a salary is 
given only once a year, 
and then in the pictorial 
form illustrated here. 
No doubt some reader 
will have knowledge of 
the venue of “Sir Robert 
Hitcham’s Charity” and 
its objects. My own 
guess would be that Mr. 
Emery was a_ school- 
master.— WAYFARER, 
Lancing, Sussex. 


ILLOGICAL TREE 


NAMES 
Sir,—In your issue of 
July. Lis |e ee 


Ward objects to my view 
that botanists and fores- 
ters have no right to 
claim that we must res- 
trict our use of the 
English word “‘cedar’”’ to 
trees of the genus Cedrus; 
I am neither botanist nor 
forester and must there- 
fore stand up for poor 
bemused Everyman. 

Mr. Ward’s argu- 
ments seem at least un- 
practical, and he himself 
confutes them every time 
he writes on a favourite 
subject, the sycamore 
tree. Gerard in 1579 cor- 
rectly pointed out that 
it was “‘not rightly called 
the sycomore’’—a name 
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that has, from classical times down to 
the present, belonged properly to a 
kind of fig. Yet not only Mr. Ward, but 
Mr. E. W. Jones, in his study of Acer in 
the Biological Flora of the British Isles, 
persists in the use of ‘“‘sycamore”’ for 
this maple—quite rightly in my 
opinion, because long usage has made 
it the vernacular name in England. 

The system underlying botanical 
nomenclature is fortuitous and quite 
unscientific; it was, indeed, chaotic 
until botanists met together and- 
imposed a series of empirical rules 
upon it merely for the purposes of 
standardisation. Apart from that, 
botanical names are, from the nature 
of science, transient. How fleeting 
their life may be is shown by reference 
to the tree we usually call welling- 
tonia. This has, since it was dis- 
covered in 1853, been known to 
botanists as Wellingtonia, Sequoia and 
now Seguoiadendyon. It is possible, if 
highly improbable, that even . an 
established name like Cedrus might be 
changed, so fluid is the present stage 
of botanical classification. 

In these circumstances to tie down 
a word of ancient lineage, not even 
originally applied to this genus, to the 
botanist’s Cedvus, seems unwise. The 
fact that a whale was once classified 
as a fish surely does not enter into the 
argument. We are not discussing 
classification but names: a whale is 
still a whale. 

One observes, too, that standard 
works such as Willis’s Dictionary of 
Flowering Plants and Dallimore cond 
Jackson’s Handbook of Conifer@ main- 
tain, without comment or objection, 
Bermuda cedar, Chilean cedar, 


ANNUAL RECEIPT OF MONEY PAID 
FROM A CHARITY, POSSIBLY TO A 
SCHOOLMASTER 


See letter: An Artistic Receipt 
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PART OF A STEEL CART-TYRE SET IN THE GROUND AS A 
SCRATCHING-PLACE FOR SHEEP 
See letter: For Sheep to Scratch Against 


Clanwilliam cedar, Milanje cedar and 
other ‘“‘cedars’” as the standard 
vernacular names of trees quite 
outside the botanist’s definition of 
Cedrus. 

Mr. Ward mentions the alleged 
misuse of the words “pine”’ and “fir.” 
I will quote one sentence from Mr. 
Gilbert-Carter’s British Tvees and 
Shrubs: “Pinus silvestris, which in 
ordinary English is called the ‘Scotch 
fir,’ in the scientific jargon of some 
text books passes as the ‘Scots pine’.”’ 
If any reader should regard this 
lightly, I would point out that 
Clapham, Tutin and Warburg’s very 
recent and authoritative Flova of the 
British Isles is dedicated to “ Hum- 
phrey Gilbert-Carter, to whose teach- 
ing we owe so much.” 

And with the precepts of so emi- 
nent a teacher in mind, I hope that 
everyman will not be browbeaten into 
changing the meaning of good English 
words at the behest of what is, after 
all, a minute section of the community. 
—Mites HapFieLtp, 39, Hamstead- 
hill, Birmingham, 20. 


BIRDS IN DANGER ON 
THE ROADS 


S1rR,—In your issue of December 6, 
1956, W. Kenneth Richmond referred 
to the sad mortality rate of birds and 
animals on the roads. During the past 
two months my wife and I have had 
our bicycle rides turned into rescue 
patrols. Blackbirds, trze-sparrows and 
yellow-hammers enjoy the warm dust 
at the edge of the grass verge; and their 
young pay little attention to cars 


passing a few inches from them. I 


have lost count of the number of 
birds we have moved. 

On one occasion a peewit was 
standing near the middle of the road. 
She (I think it was the hen) flew 
away, leaving three chicks. They 
crouched down with heads retracted. 
Cars were passing at a rate of three 
or four a minute. We lifted the chicks 
into the hedge-bottom, then waited 
at a distance. 

A few moments later the hen 
landed on the road. Presumably she 
called her offspring, for they strutted 
innocently towards her. Another car 
passed and disturbed the parent; and 
again we took the young to safety. 
When this happened a third time we 
realised that the peewit wished to take 
her brood across the road from the 
pasture to a field where the corn was 
only an inch or so high. When we had 
placed the chicks in the hedgerow 
next to the cornfield the hen immedi- 
ately alighted among the corn shoots 
and called the young to her. 

More recently we found a young 
whitethroat fast asleep in the middle 
of the road. A motor-cycle missed it 
by inches. My wife lifted the bird in 
her cupped hands. It blinked as 
though wakening from a _ pleasant 
dream, struggled a little, then flew 
away without difficulty. 

Bird mortality on the road is 
known to be very high; but I have not 
noticed any particular increase this 
year. Nevertheless, never before have 
we had to remove so many young 
birds to safety.—RONALD ENGLISH, 
24, Barrowby-road, Grantham, Lin- 
colnshirve. 


INCISED HORN MUG SHOWING A RURAL SCENE, ABOUT 1830 
See letter: Decorated Horn Mug 


FOR SHEEP TO SCRATCH 
AGAINST 


Srr,—Sheep rolling on to their backs 
to scratch themselves are a continual 
nuisance. A good rubbing-place may 
be contrived by fixing part of an old 
steel cart-tyre in the ground, as shown 
in the accompanying photograph. 
But though this may help to reduce 
the trouble, it is not in any sense 
an insurance. In the background 
of the photograph are Woolacombe 
Bay and Baggy Point, North Devon. 
Incidentally, | know of some stone 
rubbing-posts for horses and cattle 
which look extremely ancient: were 


there such things as rubbing-places: 


(devised by man) for sheep in the more 
distant past? By some chance, I had 
not myself sec steel hoops (as at 
Morte Point in North Devon) until 
this year; but enquiries have revealed 
that, though not common, these 


scratch-backs are not exceptionally 
rare.—BywavyMANn, Somerset. 


WALLS OF POPPLE 


Sir, — Your correspondent’s notes 
(July 4) on the pebble or popple ridge 
in North Devon recalls the time when 
“the commoners of Northam Burrows 
used to be called ‘pot- 
wallopers’, and one of 
the duties incumbent on 
the privilege was, on Whit- 
Monday, to assemble and 
throw back on to the 
Pebble Ridge any peb- 
bles which had been driv- 
en down on to~—the 
Green.’ I quote from 
the Transactions of the 
Devonshive Association 
for 1877; the encroach- 
ment of the sea upon the 
Burrows was even then 
becoming a serious men- 
ace. It would be inter- 


esting to know when this 
duty was last observed. 

Incidentally, the 
presence of numberless 
popples in the soil of a 
locality in East Devon 
around the villages of 
Woodbury and Colaton 
Raleigh is of major geo- %& : 
logical interest, as they 
recall the time when this 
area, now several miles 
inland and up to 500 feet 
high, was submerged by 
the sea. These popples 
are used extensively for 
wall building in this dis- 
trict. The effect of the 
rounded stones em- 
bedded in mortar is ex- 
tremely neat and un- 
usual, as my photograph 
shows. The popples are prevalent in 
the soil.—Crcit_ FRENCH, 26, Fairfield- 
avenue, Whipton, Exeter. 


DECORATED HORN MUG 
S1R,—Since a correspondent recently 
(April 25) described incised decoration 
on horn mugs as being rare, these 
photographs of an example in Here- 
ford Museum may be of interest. It 
is thought to have been made for a 
Hereford child born in 1824. The 
subject is a rural scene, with several 
points of interest: the prominent 
finials on the farm-house, and the 
smock-frock and top hats worn by 
the hay-makers, who seem/completely 
absorbed with their business of liquid 
(cider?) refreshment.—M. U. J., Here- 
fordshirve. 


A JOCKEY’S MEMORIAL 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Hatton’s 
letter (July 4) on the memorial in 
Nunnington Church, Yorkshire, to a 
jockey, Thomas Jackson, there is also, 
it seems, a tablet in the north aisle of 
Northallerton Church in Yorkshire 
which reads: ‘“To keep in remembrance 
the name of John Jackson, Jockey, of 
this Town, who died August 5th 1839 
aged 71 years and whose remains lie 
in this churchyard. Erected by his 


grandson of the same name A.D. 
1900.” 
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ROUND PEBBLES EMBEDDED I 


“were spaced at about a yard’s distance 


John was the more celebrate} 
Jackson, the rider of eight St. Legi} 
winners—in 1791 and 1794 for Jo 
Hutchinson, in 1796 for Mr. Cooksoi 
in 1798 for Sir T. Gascoigne, in 180) 
for the plunger Henry Mellish, in 181) 
for Richard Watt of Bishop Burtoi} 
in 1815 for Sir W. Maxwell and ij > 
1822 for the Hon. E. Petre. That lag} ” 
was Theodore’s legendary race, lon} 
said to have been won by an almo 
hopelessly lame horse. In 1934, how} 
ever, publication of additional Creeve} 
papers disclosed that Theodore’s lami 
ness almost certainly was faked by 
Mr. Petre’s associates to hoodwin 
him.—Aran Fox Hutcuinson, Kyl 
Northumberland. 


MIGRATING CABBAGE | 

WHITES } 
Srr,—Your article on the migration o} 
butterflies (July 4) reminded me of ai} ~ 
experience I had while lying off 
Beachy Head some summers ago. Thd 
day was calm, with a very slight off 
shore breeze. The sky was clear, buij 7 
it was not too hot, largely, I shoulc 
say, owing to the breeze. I was sitting) 
in my canoe about a mile off the head+} 
land, when suddenly I realised that ]} 
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MORTAR 
See letter: Walls of Popple 


butterflies travelling south. The 


from one another and were flying. 
steadily about six inches off the) 
surface of the water. Those that found 
me in their path had to rise to get over 
the canoe. 3 

Mr. Newman does not mention the | 
cabbage white as migrating south- 
ward, but that they were bent on 
crossing the Channel there was no: 
doubt. I do not know exactly how | 
wide the band was, as they stretched | 
as far as the eye could see. I am afraid | 
at this length of time I cannot | 
remember what month of the year it | 
was 


I sat there, watching them for 
about half an hour, and I marvelled | 
that they never fell into the water as 
they flapped their way on; but during 
the whole time that I was there I 
never saw one that had met with 
disaster.—O. J. Cock, Downswold, 
Woldingham, Surrey. | 


A ROYAL GARDENER 


Sir,—I am doing some research on 
the career of Charles Bridg(e)man, 
who from 1727 until his death in 1738 
was Royal Gardener to George II, 
and should be pleased to hear from 
any reader who knows of possible 
sources of material—PrrEer WILLIs, 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
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, CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


ef HE player who says “I never rescue” can 
be as great a menace as the one who in- 
variably rescues on principle. There are 
“0 real rules for some of the most unpleasant 
‘Jituations in the game. When it is a question 
“ff taking out partner’s business double or 
escuing his overcall, we need courage, luck, 
juperlative judgement and, above all, a know- 
edge of the other players if we are to keep out 
‘yf hot water. 
| Broadly speaking, we can try to save either 
‘he side or our individual skin. The coward’s 
way is to argue that partner knows what he is 
jloing, so why should you risk making things 
‘worse and getting torn to shreds in the post- 
‘mortem? The problem becomes more acute, 
,0wever, when you have every reason to view 
your partner’s doubles and overcalls with a 
Jnealthy disrespect. 
The rescuer’s motive, I am afraid, is often 
jam unworthy one. The more experienced he is, 
\the more he tends to rescue a partner whose 
‘card play, he feels, is not up to his own standard. 
|‘They won't be so keen to double me,” is 
‘another unspoken thought when the opponents 
‘are diffident or inexperienced. As I have said 
‘before, psychological factors loom large in a 
match between women’s teams-of-four, and this 
seems to be borne out by the following exhibits 
from the final trials. 
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Dealer, West. Neither side vulnerable. 
At both tables the bidding started thus: 


South West North East 
1 No-Trump 2 Hearts Double 
3 Clubs Double 


| In one case everyone passed, and a Spade 
was led to the King. South tried a Diamond at 
‘trick 2, ducking when East played a small one; 
| West won and led a trump, so the declarer was 
‘held to five of her Clubs and two Spade tricks 
for a penalty of 300. 
Neither partner was to blame. Minus 300 
‘is not a good result when the other side can 
make only a part-score, but the potential swing 
| (3 match points) is not serious. North’s overcall 
was sound enough; normally she could hope to 
win some seven tricks in her own hand, but Two 
Hearts doubled must go two down as the cards 
lie, even with the help of an Ace in dummy. 
South could justifiably search for a better spot 
with her freak hand; as it happened, her bid of 
Three Clubs saved nothing but cost nothing. 
At the other table partnership confidence 
was conspicuously absent. When Three Clubs 
was doubled, North stubbornly went back to 
Three Hearts (‘Partner doesn’t know I have 
seven of them’’), But South was not disposed 
to give way (“If North can’t stick Clubs at any 
price, she ought to have a few Diamonds’’) ; 
someone had to have the last word, so an un- 
edifying battle of suits ended in a dreadful con- 
tract of Four Diamonds doubled. This was bad 
enough; but the next example is almost un- 
believable: 


Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 
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INTO DEEPER WATER - 


South West North East 

No bid No bid 1 No-Trump 2 Hearts 
Double 2 Spades Double No bid 
No bid 3 Clubs Double No bid 
No bid No bid 


It was not so much the fact that Three 
Clubs doubled cost 800 (it might have been 
worse) when there was no game for the opposi- 
tion. The agony was piled on at the other table. 
As before, North opened One No-Trump, East 
bid Two Hearts, and South doubled; but this 
time West did not interfere, and East made her 
contract for a (duplicate) score of 670 and a 
turnover of 1,470 (9 match points) on the board. 
True, she got some help from the defence, but 
even so Two Hearts doubled is distinctly 
superior to the contract at the other table. 

The first East-West pair are again seen in 
action on the next exhibit, having (in more than 
one sense) reversed their positions. 


Dealer, West. Neither side vulnerable. 


South West North East 

No bid No bid 1 Diamond 
2 Clubs Double No bid 2 Diamonds 
No bid 2No-Trumps No bid 3 Diamonds 
Double 3No-Trumps No bid No bid 
Double No bid No bid No bid 


Really, one suspects a touch of needle in the 
western quarter (‘If you take out my doubles, 
partner, you'll have to bear the consequences’’). 


It is clear enough that West seems to have the 


double of a lifetime, and equally clear that no 
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player worthy of the name can stand the double 
after opening on the East hand. 

The tactical third-in-hand bid of One 
Diamond is almost routine. It might help the 
side in several ways, but the one thing East is 
not prepared for is to defend against Two Clubs 
doubled, especially when Two Diamonds looks 
a pretty safe spot. Had this not been in a 
women’s trial match, I feel sure that West 
would have acknowledged a compound warning: 
first, an opening bid in a suspect position; 
second, the removal of her double; and third, an 
unequivocal sign-off in Three Diamonds. 

West's bid of Two No-Trumps was bad 
enough with a void in her partner’s suit (it 
would have been far better to look for a fit in 
one of the majors), but her final effort was 
indescribable. She was lucky enough to escape 
with a penalty of only 300 in Three No-Trumps 
doubled, but how would she have felt if Three 
Diamonds doubled had turned out to be a make? 
Give South the Queen of Spades, for instance, 
and nine tricks are easy. 

The outcome was a swing of 370 (5 match 
points) on the deal. At the other table, by way 
of contrast, East-West took no part at all in 
the proceedings, South’s fourth-hand bid of One 
Club being passed out and just made. 

Here are two further problems from the 
trials that I shall refer to next week: 
a @JS655VAK9I8720932 

10 

Dealer South. East-West vulnerable. 
South opens One Heart, West passes, North bids 
Four Hearts and East Four Spades; South doub- 
les and West passes. What should North say? 
2. South holds: @85 90 K946087653 


h&O42 

Dealer South. North-South vulnerable. 
South West North East 
No bid No bid 1 Heart No bid 
2 Hearts 2Spades 3 Clubs 3 Spades 
No bid No bid Double No bid 


What should South say? 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must, reach 10. 
“Crossword No. 1434, Country Lirr, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 

Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning Ie 


of Wednesday, August 7, 1957. 


1434. 


ACROSS 

Vexed to discover the girl was in the van (6) 

4. A famous horn was this (8) 

Dolts who are evidently undisturbed by the 

phrenologist’s explorations (9) 

Boy goes back to a refusal, very knobby (5) 

12. It is pleasing to hear (4) 

13. Vehicle used by RADA students? (10) 

15. What’s in a bone for tears? (7) 

16. “‘A Knight on Wheels,’’ as the Indian clerk 
might say (6) 

19. Mul! AI for onions! (6) 

21. Traders who are greatly concerned as to 
prices (7) 

23. Destination overshot by a tuneful railway 
traveller (10) 

25. A hut is in a state! (4) 

27. Heard when an old lag proposes a toast? (5) 

28. “Great let me call him, for he me”’ 

—Edward Young (9) 


29. Sees land (anagr.) (8) 
30. Inventor gets fifty for a tiny bit (6) 


DOWN 
. Is it party manners to throw drink about in 
this way? (3, 5) 
A cosy drink in the knitwear department (9) 
You’ll find them among the cockles and 
whelks (4) 
Gives up but paradoxically signs on again (7) 
She’s an absolute nailer at her job (10) 
The daily girl? (5) 
. I'd help to find this ancient place (6) 
. It almost looks as if nitrogen is provided to 
excess in wheat (6) ES 
14. It’s a plant when a fairy gets a univalve (10) 
17. One can see Prue stare through these (9) 
18. Led back to a wrecked shop —a florist’s ? (8) 
20. “And we walked in a garden with rivers 
and bowers’’—de la Mare (7) 
21. There’s cash in sequences (6) 
22. It’s a frame-up in the counting-house (6) 
24, “To is worth ambition’’—Mzilton (6) 
26. He is seen to embrace nothing (4) 


= 


or 


CaOrIDUW 


Notr.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1433. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


which appeared in the issue of July 25, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Lock; 3, Adulterate ; 10, Winch; 11, Suffocate ; 


The winner of Crossword No. 1432 is 


12, Rouge; 13, Auspices; 14 and 23, Parure; 16, Oaths; 17, 


Devonport; 20, Surrender; 22, Satin; 24, Ethereal; 27, Depth; 
DOWN.— 
1, Lower house; 2, Conductor; 4, Discarded; 5, Lifts; 6, Etonian ; 
7, Adage; 8, Even; 9, Cheeps; 15, Stonehenge; 18, Virulence; 
19, Outspoken; 21, Eye-ball; 22, Sedate; 25, Trent; 26, Edict; 


29, Elevation; 30, Token; 31, Fatalities; 32, Knee. 


28, Leaf. 


Miss Mary Adams, 
Derwent Lodge, 
Shotley Bridge, 
Co. Durham. 
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Firestone 


build tyres for safety 
and long mileage 


Fi re $to Ne TWRES§ — consistently good 


“WilttltitUlt lll EE@@=C@”» 


42 Factories throughout the world. 
Firestone total sales exceed 
£1,000,000 per day. 


A “MUST” FOR EVERY GARDENER 


THE GARDEN MODEL | f NO WASTE + NO MISSES 
A really accurate method of dis- % + ACCURATE DISTRIBUTION 


tributing fertiliser, seed, etc. The 
largest of lawns can be covered 
completely in a very short space of 
time and what is more important— 
no part of the lawn is missed—The 


= PERFECT RESULTS 1/ 


,» BENCH MADE SHOES 


hopper holds 14 Ibs. of material and 


arity tiles eye ‘s quae of 18 ins. S l 
I i trate t s 
ATuiy iswoted leet ea 40 0 tyles 
REESE an IW 
so available 
PARK MODEL £32.10 ’ for town 
(36” WIDTH DISTRIBUTOR) 
From appointed country 
stockists — there is 
FERTILISER & SEED one in your district. wear 
DISTRIBUTOR Write or call for catalogue. 
Manufactured by G. L. Wallis & Son, Lenelby Rd., Tolworth, Surrey. ELMbridge 1973. Prices from 5 gns. to 9 gns. 
Northern Distributors: ; 
Ridings Manufacturing Co. Ltd., California Works, Gomersal, nr. Leeds. Cleckheaton 1136. TRICKERS, 67 JERMYN ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W.I OR 4 OLD JEWRY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 
M-W.55R 


The ‘SWING’ all-purpose WATER 
CART Carries anything, liquids and 
Established nearly 100 Peet Cea 
4 2 emical Sprays—without waste 

Apion. still piesa or splash. Light, easy to handle— 
Del aioe He but very sturdily constructed. 

the supply and erection of Tips easily. Heavily Galvanized 
GREENHOUSES AND Container, Welded Tubular Steel 
FRAMES for Public Frame, Solid or Pneumatic 


and Private Gardens. Rubber Tyred or Unbreakable 
all-steel Wheels. 


Catalogue sent on 6 sizes—15 to 50 gallons. 
application. Stocked by Geo. Monro, Carters, 

Suttons and all good horticultural 

Works:—Cumberland Road, Loughborough, Leics. Tel.: 2691 ene. 


London Office:—122, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Tel.: Vic. 5409 ALFRED ALLEN & SON LTD. Lower Gornal, Nr. Dudley 


LONDON OFFICE: 23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 2978 AI55) 


(Reg. Des. 
No. 854724) 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


LECONFIELD SALES 
REACH £555,000 


I AST week I mentioned that of 
17,000 acres of the Leconfield 
estates in Cumberland that had 

been scheduled for auction in order to 

help pay death duties levied on the 
late Lord Leconfield’s estate, approxi- 
mately 7,500 acres in Borrowdale and 

Wasdale had been accepted by the 

Inland Revenue as part-payment. As 

a result of this arrangement, roughly 

9,000 acres remained for disposal, of 

which 4,200 acres have since been 

sold, partly at auction and partly by 
private treaty, leaving a balance of 


| approximately 4,800 acres. 


At the auction, which was 
attended by several hundred people, 
mainly tenants, the figure realised was 


| £89,145, which, with £17,000 that 


accrued from private sales, made a 


| total of about £155,000, including the 


price agreed with the Inland Revenue 


| for the Borrowdale and Wasdale 


portions. 


SKIDDAW FOREST UNSOLD 


HE bulk of the land in Cumber- 
land that remains to be sold is 


| made up of Skiddaw Forest, which 
| extends to 2,968 acres near Keswick 
| and which offers good grouse shooting 


in addition to sheep grazing. Bidding 
for this part of the estate began at 


| £2,000 and rose to £4,250, at which 


figure the property was withdrawn. 
Other lots passed out unsold included 
several farms, woodlands and a small 
inn. Of the farms that changed hands, 


| either at auction or privately, nearly 


all were bought by tenants, the highest 
price paid being £12,000 for a holding 
of 382 acres. An interesting feature of 
the sale was the purchase, for £500, of 
526 acres of Derwentwater. No dry 
land was involved in this sale, but it 
included fishing rights and_ several 
boat-houses, all of them let. The new 
Owner, a business-man from Black- 
pool, was reported to have said that 
he had bought the property because 
he “liked the idea and because there 
was no question of development.”’ 


SUSSEX SALES 


HE sale of 17,000 acres in Cum- 

berland is not the only demand 
made on the Leconfield estates by 
death duties, for Messrs. Strutt and 
Parker, Lofts and Warner had also 
received instructions from Mr. John 
Wyndham, the late Lord Leconfield’s 
nephew, to offer 7,500 acres of the 
family’s landed possession in Sussex, 
though the central portion of the 
Petworth estate was to remain intact. 
The auction was to have taken place 
last Wednesday and Thursday, but, as 
it happened, approximately. two- 
thirds of the land was sold privately a 
few days earlier, with the result that 
the second day of the auction was 
cancelled. The land sold privately 
included 1,400 acres of the Dumpford 
and Didling portion of the estate, 
which were bought by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley on behalf of 
Viscount Cowdray, and another sub- 
stantial block which was acquired by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., acting 
for an un-named client. 

At the auction, all except two of 
the lots offered were sold for £120,088, 
bringing the figure for the Sussex 
portions of the estate to just over 
£400,000, and the total for the sales 
to date to about £555,000. 


SALES BEFORE AUCTION 


HE sales of part of the Leconfield 

properties in Cumberland and 
Sussex are by no means the only 
instances in which large blocks of 
agricultural land have changed hands 
privately in advance of auction 
recently. For example, the Burnley 
Hall estate of 1,726 acres in East 
Norfolk, which Messrs. Bidwell and 
Sons were to have submitted last 
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Saturday on behalf of Capt. Kenneth 
Watt, one of the partners of Messrs. 
Tattersall’s, well-known auctioneers of 
bloodstock, was sold privately as a 
whole to Mr. G. T. Wilkins. And 
another Norfolk property, the Dun- 
ston estate of 1,760 acres, near 
Norwich, which includes a large house, 
eight dairy and arable farms and 
numerous cottages yielding a gross 
income of nearly £2,500, was sold 
privately in advance of an auction 
scheduled for July 20 by Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons and Messrs. 
Sewell, Brereton and Gowing. 


£49,000 FOR KENT FRUIT 
AND HOP FARM 


MMEDIATELY after the end of the 
war there was a craze for fruit 
farming and a considerable number of 
ex-Servicemen sunk their savings and 
gratuities in the venture. Most of 
them came off badly, and I had 
formed the impression that the market 
for this type of property was weak. 
It may be, however, that those who 
embarked on the venture lacked expert 
knowledge or had insufficient capital. 
At any rate, judging by the result of 
an auction held the other day by 
Messrs. Burrows and Co. and Messrs. 
Finn-Kelcey and Ashenden, fruit and 
hop farms in East Kent are a scarce 
and valuable commodity. 

The sale referred to concerned 
Wincheap, a farm of 231 acres with a 
house, 11 cottages and two oasts at 
Thanington, near Canterbury. It was 
offered on behalf of Mr. W. E. Lilly- 
white, who had taken it over from his 
father, and the bidding was started at 
£28,000. Within the space of a few 
minutes it had risen to £49,000, an 
average of just over £212 an acre, at 
which figure it was knocked down to 
Mr. S. P. Howland. 


ACCENT ON PHEASANTS 


HE executors of Sir Alfred Herbert 

have decided to sell the Dunley 
Manor estate, which extends to more 
than 2,500 acres between Andover and 
Basingstoke, Hampshire. The prop- 
erty includes a medium-sized house, 
a lodge, eight cottages, 450 acres of 
woodland and three mixed farms, 
each with their own cottages. The 
income from the property amounts to 
£2,523 a year, and Messrs Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, who, with Messrs. 
Pink and Arnold, are in charge of the 
sale, add that the estate is one of the 
best pheasant shoots in the south. 

From Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. comes news of the forthcoming 
sale of 998 acres of the western portion 
of the Penrhyn estate, which adjoins 
the University town of Bangor in 
North Wales. The land to be sold 
consists of 14 farms and holdings 
situated in a compact block and 
yielding a gross rental of £1,367 a 
year. The sale has been brought about 
by the need to provide money with 
which to pay death duties on the 
estate of the late Baron Penrhyn. 


£18,600 FOR DEVON MANOR 


HERE was a large attendance at 

Bideford the other day when 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff, of 
Yeovil, and Messrs. R. Blackmore and 
Sons offered Coombe, a small Eliza- 
bethan manor house that stands in 
approximately 65 acres of rich pasture 
at Abbotsham on the edge of the 
River Torridge. The total realised for 
the property was £18,600. 

Another auction held recently 
concerned Brimley Coombe Farm, 
Wall Farm and various accommoda- 
tion lands totalling 437 acres at Stoke 
Abbott, near Bridport, Dorset, which 
fetched £13,160. Messrs T. R. G. 
Lawrence and Son were the agents. 

PROCURATOR. 


yaa) 
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Named after Augustus, Emperor of Rome, the month 
might equally well have paid honour to Ceres, goddess of the harvest. 
The Saxon name was ‘Woed-monath’—the month of weeds. 
How easy the Saxon gardener’s life must have been ! 


Scratch almost any of us and you will find an 
explorer. Well, we shall soon know whether the 
cross-country route to Sandybay, which we worked 
out so carefully, is in fact a better, faster, prettier 
or less congested route than the main road. Almost 
certainly, it will not be. We shall have overlooked 
the fact that Saturday is market day in far too 
many towns. And we could not have known that 
there would be ‘Road Works Ahead’ on far too 
many roads. Never mind. We have blazed the trail. 
Sooner or later, we shall arrive. And we shall enjoy 
our holiday—all the more, perhaps, because we 
know that the Midland Bank will faithfully look 


after our regular payments and the safety of our 


money and smaller valuables while we are away. 


MIDLAND BANK 
Pvt TED 


Head Office : Poultry, London, E.C.2 
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Clear them all speedily and easily with an Allen. This famous 


motor scythe is designed especially for tough going and no 


other machine can equal its performance in adverse 


conditions. Wherever a man can walk the Allen 
can cut; even on a 1-in-1 slope with the 


extended axle in use. 


Two-stroke or four-stroke engine is 
optional and three lengths of cutter 
44 ogo 5 a i Vagal bar. Also available is a number 
of attachments which make the Allen 


useful for a wide range Of work. 


the ALLEN 
Motor Scythe 


May we send you full particulars of this outstanding machine and arrange a demonstration? 


We also manufacture 
The ALLEN 
ROTARY SICKLE 
(self-propelled) 
for small acreages 
and for those who 
| prefer a rotary cutter 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (OXFORD) LTD . COWLEY . OXFORD . TEI 


Wih COPE Hen Batteries 


EGG PRODUCTION 
isa CONGENIAL and 
PROFITABLE 
OCCUPATION 


Our modern battery equipment is scien- 
tifically designed to provide reliable 
labour-saving conditions and increased 
efficiency. 


Our vast range includes :— 


PERMACOLOR 


COLOURED ROOFING FELT 
RED OR GREEN 
per 16/6 roll 
I2ydsx lt yd wide 

FOR BRIGHTER ROOFS 


ALSO" DURAFLEX "GREY 
ROOFING FELT from 
6/7 per 6 yds. x1 yd. roll 


and cutting as at goes / 


No matter how long 
or tough the grass the 
HAYTER MOTOR SCYTHE 
will not choke and pro- 
duces a neat, trim finish 
without effort. 


1. Fully automatic Cafeteria with continuous 
feeding, watering and cleaning. 


2. The Orthodox Congress glass clean scraper 
battery, with static feeding, automatic 
watering and intermittent time switch 
controlled cleaning, 


3. The Cope American type Californian cage— : There is only one 


cheaper but much more efficient than deep Pp E R in| A Cc re) L re) R 


litter. 
Write for details ask for it by nome 


COPE & COPE LTD 


Dept. C 
Vastern Rd., Reading. Tel. 54491-2 | MANUFACTURED BY PERMANITE LTD 


GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced truck 
specially designed for garden work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a wheelbarrow yet 
easier to handle. tted with detachable top and 
continuous leg handles, Supplied with one 
removable hinged side if required. 


Illustrated is the 24-in. MOTOR 
SCYTHE powered by a4-stroke 
engine. 


AVAILABLE FROM IRONMONGERS 
AND BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS 


CASH PRICE 
£52 -0-0 
delivered U.K. 
or initial pay- 
ment of £6.3.8, 
and 8 monthly 
payments of 


SWING KING KUTTER 


Brit. Pat. 755703. S. Africa 2886 


THE EASIEST TOOL 
EVER for nettles, thistles, 
long grass, verges, etc., 
with a tireless upright 
action but quick and 
deadly performance. 
Now in use all over 
U.K. and abroad. 
Entire long tool of 
best British steel, 
but light and 
springy, and 
the exotic 
cutting-hook 
is easily 
sharpened 


neces- 
sary). 
Weeding 
now aheal- 
thy pastime, 
even for the 
elderly. PRICE 
19/6 plus 1/6 p.p. 
(foreign extra). 
State for use of lady 
or gent and men- 
tion “Country Life’’. 
(Heavier model for 
farm labourer or hired 
gardener 23/6 plus 1/6 
post). 


ORNAMENTAL BIRD FARM 


BREEDERS AND SUPPLIERS OF 
ORNAMENTAL WATERFOWL 
EXQUISITELY COLOURED PHEASANTS 
AND EXOTIC AVIARY BIRDS 


Our rare coloured Budgerigars are 
: now fledging and are available to 
As widely used by Nurserymen and Market teach to talk. Blue Harlequins, 


Gardeners. MODEL 1A (as illustrated). Size i 
4’ 0” x 20". 12” detachable top. Gaston tyred Seltemer ced Rainbows, Fallows, 


(seldom Cheques, ?.O.s to: roller bearing wheels. Finish: Woodwork, | | 294 Siasenions, and many other 

Preservative Stain. Metalwork, Painted Green. colours. 

eee Vi HUBERT WHITEREDE CARRIAGE 13-12-68 PAID a 
BASE Oe 2 12/6 extra. Cash with order plus 10/6 carriage and insurance. 
HAYTERS (Sales) Ltd. (Sole Manufacturing-Inventor) eee ee 9 
Be iivisct: Lane! Bishop's Seovaota Herta MESSINGLAND, S. BOWLEY & SON LTD., REVESBY ORNAMENTAL BIRD FARM, 
: : LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK, |}. Oe een aee: LONDON, S.W.11 HUTTON ROAD, ASH VALE, 
en atalogue (C.L.), showin DERSHOT, H & 


|7ARMING NOTES 


| HIS has been an exceptionally 
| prolific season for the breeding 

~ flocks, and from the North of 
Scotland to Devon the numbers 
of lambs born and reared have been 
remarkably good. No doubt the mild 
|ppen winter helped the ewes and when 
\their lambs were born they were in 
‘good condition to do them well. Too 
j|many twins can be an embarrassment 
in the hill flocks if the ewes have not 
/much milk, but there has not been this 
itrouble in the present season. The 
jlambs have been thriving and, 
jalthough there are more twins in many 
parts, the proportion of lowland lambs 
sold fat off their mothers in June and 
July must have been higher than for 
many years past. Yet the local market 
trade has kept firm with prices ruling 
jabout 2s. 6d., lately a little less, 
reckoned on the deadweight basis. 
| This, with a Government subsidy of 
) 6d. a lb., has given areturn that should 
| encourage a further expansion of the 
| grassland flocks. Certainly there has 
| been a better profit in fat lamb than 
| in milk production recently. 


| Southern England Flocks 


EADING University has made a 
. costings survey covering 60 flocks 
in Southern England in the year 
| 1955-56. The average size of flock is 
| 115 ewes, which must be considerably 
|| bigger than the average in Berkshire 
_and Hampshire, where many small 
flocks of 50-100 ewes are now kept on 
mixed farms that make dairying the 
main concern. The net margin per 
| ewe is £3 8s. 7d., with an average 
return on capital of 24.5 per cent. 
| Discussing the figures in a report 
(No. 33, obtainable from the Depart 
ment of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Reading, for2s.), Mr. Alan 
Harrison points out that the flocks with 
the best results have three characteri- 
stics in common: first, a high gross mare 
gin per head reflecting a high lambing 
ratio (lambs born alive as a percentage 
of ewes put to the ram) and a high 
price per lamb; second, an expendi- 
ture on labour and food of less than 
average; third, a relatively low density 
of sheep stocking in terms of acres of 
grass per ewe and of acres of all crops 
per ewe. There is nothing surprising 
in these conclusions. But it is interest- 
ing to note that this survey provided 
little evidence that early lambing in 
itself guarantees a high margin per 
ewe. The high-price spring lamb 
market is of short duration and, while 
to sell in it may permit additional ex- 
penditure, the market must be met if 
this additional outlay is to be justified. 
It is, however, evident that expendi- 
ture on veterinary services and medi- 
cines, including dip, was too low on at 
least half the flocks studied. Pre- 
ventive dosing against worms carried 
out as a regular routine would, it 
seems, in some of the flocks have been 
justified by better returns. 


Applying Weed-killers 
EAVY thunderstorms last month 
brought on a great growth of 
fresh herbage which the cows will 
appreciate. Where the pastures have 
been skimmed by the mowing machine 
to clear up rough patches of coarse 
grass and weeds, good level grazing is 
assured for several weeks to come. In 
my recent note on the benefits to be 
derived from spraying pastures with 
a suitable weed-killer to get rid of 
thistles, nettles and docks I should 
perhaps have mentioned that these 
weeds must be caught at an im- 
mature stage of growth for the herbi- 
cide to be fully effective. This point 
is, I think, known to most farmers, 
but a correspondent tells me that he 
had a disappointing result from spray- 
ing a weedy pasture in mid-July last 
year. The plants he wanted to get rid 
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GOOD RETURN 
FROM LAMBS 


of were too mature to be fully suscep- 
tible. He did the right thing by putting 
the mower over the pasture and letting 
the weeds grow again to catch them at 
just the right stage. Possibly spraying is 
most effective when weeds are making 
their first growth of the season, but 
they can be caught later at their second 
growth. 


A Seasonal Scale for Barley ? 


VERYONE knows that the 

lowest market prices for grain are 
likely to rule in the harvest period and 
immediately afterwards, when many 
farmers want to sell because they 
need cash or because they have not 
adequate storage capacity for all the 
grain coming off the combine-har- 
vesters. The guarantee of the wheat 
price is worked on a seasonal scale. It 
is not so for barley and oats. Com- 
paratively little oats is sold on the 
grain market, as most of the crop is 
kept at home for feeding, but it would 
be a benefit to those who grow barley, 
and also to the manufacturers of com- 
pound feeding-stuffs if there could be 
an ascending scale of price-guarantees 
for this crop through the season. In 
the past year the price for feed barley 
reached its peak in December and the 
early months of the New Year. That 
was due in part to the Suez crisis. But, 
as in 1956, the market price for feed 
barley fell from March onwards, and 
this decline is not made good by the 
price guarantee which applies at a flat 
rate through the season. Is it not 
desirable from every point of view that 
the deliveries of home-grown barley 
should be kept at a steady level and 
that growers should not be tempted to 
take a gamble on a high price at a 
particular time? I do not know the 
intricacies of this matter, but it should 
be possible to arrange for the barley 
guarantee to be worked on the same 
ascending scale as the wheat guar- 
antee. 


Grain Silos Leased 


LL the Government silos on offer 

to private operators for grain 
drying have now been leased. Several 
of them have been taken by farmers’ 
co-operative societies, and others by 
grain merchants and millers. It is 
comforting to know that these silo 
facilities will be available if wanted 
this season. There was a fuss a year 
ago because the Government decided 
to close down these silos, which had 
been operating at the public expense, 
and it was left until almost the start 
of harvest before the Ministry of 
Agriculture agreed to let some of 
them. The facilities were, in fact, 
required to deal with a patchy harvest, 
and many farmers who grow only 
small acreages of grain and who are 
not equipped with drying facilities 
were able to take advantage of 
them. 


The New Technology 


Gi GEORGE STAPLEDON, 
writing in Seed Trade Review, 
reminds us that the farmer now has at 
his disposal an almost bewildering 
number of excellent strains of herbage 
plants. These, like the equally be- 
wildering number of weed-, fungus- and 
insect-killers, are the direct outcome 
of the achievements of the new 
technological age, which is probably 
only in its infancy. It would be wrong, 
he considers, to limit drastically at 
present the number of new variations 
of particular products permitted to 
be put on the market, but manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers 
need to adopt ‘‘a drastic revision of the 
moral code” to ensure the absolute 
authenticity of each variant of every 
commodity at all stages until it finally 
gets into a customer’s hands. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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| 
Vas literary treasure-chest of 
} Malahide Castle, near Dublin, 
discovered by Professor C. C. 
\bbott, removed to America, and 
ere still in process of being examined 
nd edited, has just yielded its sixth 
olume of Boswelliana—Boswell in 
learch of a Wife, 1766-69, edited by 
). Brady and F. A. Pottle (Heine- 
aann, 30s.). It is one of the most 
astructive, for it contains the narra- 
jive and the letters of his courtship 
md marriage to his cousin Margaret 
fontgomerie, a good, sensible woman 
who quickly learned to handle him on 
| loose rein, appreciating that she had 
it man of genius to deal with, as well 


| 
| 
{ 
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BOSWELL GETTING 
~ MARRIED 


Reviews by RICHARD CHURCH 


as part of the establishment of his 
immortality. 

The picture of Boswell tacking 
about in the seas of amorousness (one 
can hardly call it love) will amuse the 
cynic. It would have made Macaulay 
snort even more priggishly through his 
bachelor nose. We meet the Italian 
mistress Girolama Piccolomini, 
Euphemia the gardener’s young 
daughter, and the loose grass-widow 
Mrs. Dodds, all three of them fiesh- 
and-blood women, with the emphasis 
in that direction. We also meet those 
eligible, from SBoswell’s and _ his 
father’s point of view, for marriage 
with this fantastic suitor: the Dutch 


BOSWELL IN SEARCH OF A WIFE, 1766-69. Edited by F. Brady 
and F, A. Pottle 


(Heinemann, 30s.) 


TAINE’S NOTES ON ENGLAND. Translated with an Introduction 
by Edward Hyams 
(Thames and Hudson, 25s.) 


THE HIRELING. By L. P. Hartley 
(Hamish Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) 


THE ORDEAL OF GILBERT PINFOLD. By Evelyn Waugh 
(Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d.) 
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as a hard-living 18th-century Scots- 
man, given to drink, lechery and 
buffoonery. 

Oddly enough, that genius was a 
moral one. It drew him to his associa- 
tion with several of the most influen- 
tial men and women of the age, 
notably Samuel Johnson and the 
Corsican hero, Paoli. It produced the 
greatest biography ever written in any 
language (unless there is a still more 
impressive one in Chinese). This moral 
genius was sadly intermittent in its 
control of Boswell’s social life, and in 
some of the preceding volumes of the 
Malahide revelations it has allowed 
him to be seen at his most grotesque 
and humiliating moments. For it is 
notable that whenever Bozzy made a 
fool or a beast of himself, and that 
was much too often, posterity takes 
the shame unto itself and almost 
grieves in its chagrin. That surely is 
a proof that we love him, just as Dr. 
Johnson loved him, the sad dog. 


A GENTLE AFFECTION 


The sixth volume, now before us 
in a superb piece of book production, 
is kinder to Boswell. Though we meet 
him here descending to every possible 
caddish proposition and conduct 
toward his mistresses and the respect- 
able young women (of fortune) whom 
he approached with an offer of mar- 
tiage, he emerges with our sympathy 
still intact. That is because, to our 
surprise, we discover him in his letters 
to his cousin Margaret as a man cap- 
able of gentle affection, a purely per- 
sonal intimacy outside the attachments 
of sex, on which was based the relation- 
ship that endured what was to follow. 
It was a true marriage, thanks mainly 
to Margaret’s fine character; but also 
to that something in Boswell that 
Johnson and many others valued, 
and which time itself has singled out 


girl Zélide, who sensibly handed him 
the ‘frozen mitt;’ the Yorkshire 
beauty Miss Bosville (another cousin) ; 
the Miss B. (yet to be identified) who 
possessed personal charms as well as 
several rich coal-mines; Catherine 
Blair, another heiress; the ravishing 
Irish maid of sixteen, Mary Ann Boyd, 
“formed like a Grecian nymph’ and 
also with a fortune. But the dominat- 
ing figure, who in this book even over- 
tops Boswell himself, is the Margaret 
who calmly, and with a full con- 
sciousness of what she was under- 
taking, accepted his proposal by 
return of post. Nor did she live to 
regret it, despite the dance he led her 
through the years of matrimony. 


QUARRELS AND ESCAPADES 


All that would be riches enough 
for the reader. But there is more still 
in the cornucopia. It records two of 
the visits to England and the famous 
quarrel with his father, Lord Auchin- 
leck, that reached an issue with the 
Judge’s second marriage. It includes 
one of Boswell’s most egregious 
escapades of vanity, when he attended 
a performance at Garrick’s Jubilee 
Festival, one rainy night, at Stratford- 
on-Avon, dressed as an armed Cor- 
sican chief. This folly was no doubt 
the result of his success with his first 
book, the Account of Corsica, which 
made him internationally famous 
almost overnight. This too appears in 
the present volume, to remind us that 
Boswell was not wholly negligible or 
a figure of fun in his own time. We 
see him also as an able lawyer, acting 
in the great Scottish civil trial which 
debated the estate of the Duke of 
Douglas. Those who have not read the 
Account of Corsica might well be 
reminded what Johnson said of it. 
“Your Journal rose out of your own 
experience and observation. You 
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‘:xpress images which operated 
itrongly upon yourself, and you have 
mpressed them with great force upon 
your readers. I know not whether I 
jsould jmame any narrative by which 
suriosity is better excited, or better 
/zratified.”’ 

i Those words by the Grand Cham 
‘might also be used of this sixth 
i volume from the Malahide papers. 


_MID-19th-CENTURY ENGLAND 
| THROUGH FRENCH EYES 


Another piece of valuable literary 
archeology is Mr. Edward Hyams’s 
jre-editing of Taine’s Notes on England 
(Thames and Hudson, 25s.). The 
introduction to this is a masterly piece 
of work, and shows Mr. Hyams as an 
historical and literary scholar of 
distinction. Indeed, this remarkable 
‘(man turns from one achievement to 
| another, as scientific farmer, viti- 
‘\culturist, novelist and translator, 
with such speed and industry as to 
jcommand admiration. For in all he 
does he shows modesty, thoroughness 
jand a selfless regard for the work in 
jhand. This book will widen his reputa 
|tion both as scholar and translator. 
| It comes at an opportune moment 
| just after Sir Harold Nicolson’s subtle 
‘and enchanting life of Sainte-Beuve, 
}whose character, no matter how 
|sympathetically and charitably por- 
|trayed, leaves a nasty taste in the 
|teader’s mouth. Taine, the great con- 

temporary, removes that taint. His 
genial candour, his vast normality, 
his moral and spiritual health, act as 
|a tonic for the whole of 19th-century 
| France. His ability for objective judge- 
ment, based on his firm self-discipline 
during the formative years and on his 
worship of the divine Spinoza (worth 
any poet’s or scholar’s devotion), gave 
to his literary pictures of life in 
England during the middle of the cen- 
tury a solidity from which time has 
not yet been able to wear away one jot 
or tittle, A touch, perhaps, of Crabb 
Robinson, with another of Thackeray, 


will stand for his method of social 

| portraiture. But add to that a monu- 
mental knowledge, a deep _ philo- 

( sophical root and a blandness of 
character which endeared him to all 
with whom he came into contact. 


| 
| MISFORTUNES OF A 
WEALTHY WIDOW 


. The novels this week are by two 
artists of rare distinction. The critic 
of fiction has still to be painfully selec- 
| tive, for novels, in spite of the drop in 
demand, remain in over-production. 
Mr. L. P. Hartley, after his master- 
piece The Go-Between (it was no less), 
must have been hard put to it in the 
choice of a theme, and The Hiveling 
(Hamish Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) perhaps 
reveals that perplexity somewhat too 
clearly. I felt—and I read it with sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm—that the work 
in this book was somewhat of a tour- 
de-force, because I could not be con- 
_ vinced that either the characters or the 
circumstances were easily acceptable. 
They were, for me, a fantasy of the 
speculative mind of this restlessly 
active author, whose fastidious tem- 
perament drives him always to the 
most exhaustive enquiry into every 
detail of purpose and conduct by 
which his people unwittingly build up 
the drama of his novels. 

A wealthy young widow, grieving 
too late for her lack of appreciation of 
her elderly husband, forces herself to 
make a tour of the cathedrals which 
he used to study with enthusiasm. For 

_this purpose, she employs an owner- 
driver named Leadbitter, a bachelor 
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| REVIEWS by RICHARD CHURCH -— continued 


who, after the sodality of army life 
during the war, cannot readily fit into 
the civil pattern of society as we know 
it to-day. The lady makes this man 
all too readily her confidant, as to a 
confessor, and he responds by pre- 
senting her with a wholly fictitious 
picture of his own family background, 
inventing a wife and children for this 
aimless purpose. 

This makes things awkward when 
he finds that he has fallen in love with 
her, and finally it leads to a break and 
a disastrous outcome, which suggests 
that Mr. Hartley also has not been 
fully convinced of the value of his 
essay, for the touch of melodrama, and 
the too easy escape by means of an 
invented accident, suggest a loss of 
interest by the author. Even so, the 
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Mr. Howard Spring is on holiday 
and will resume his reviews of 

new books shortly 
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literary skill, and the characteristic 
surgery of analysis of motive, offer 
the reader much enjoyment. I recall 
the fact that The Go-Between stands 
with Elizabeth Bowen’s Death of the 
Heart as one of the two most exquisite 
studies of childhood written in this 
century. 


WRITER’S HALLUCINATIONS 


Mr. Evelyn Waugh, apprecia- 
tion of whose work has been ossified 
into a cult, has enjoyed himself in 
the present little jeu d’esprit, called 
The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold (Chap- 
man and Hall, 12s. 6d.). It is based 
on an experience which the author 
found he had in common with many 
people—that of a short attack of 
hallucinations. During this dance on 
the frontier of sanity he found enough 
material to create the present fictional 
vol-au-vent, in which he twirls the 
character of Mr. Pinfold, also a 
novelist who has over-worked. Mr. 
Pinfold has, confessedly, over-indulged 
in conviviality. So with one extrava- 
gance and another, he has reduced 
himself to a state bordering on the 
sheer dotty, with spots on. His wife, 
a sensible woman, sends him for a sea 
voyage, and the story is concerned 
with what happens to him, or rather 
and most emphatically, what does not 
happen to him aboard ship. Some of 
the company he meets there is sub 
stantial, and of flesh and blood. Other 
of it is delirium-tremendous. The 
reader hardly knows whether to laugh 
or cry. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL 


IFTY years ago the roads were 

thronged with horses, while to-day 
they have virtually disappeared, yet 
the appeal of the horse is as strong as 
ever. One reason for this is the yearly 
International Horse Show, which has 
kept the horse in the public eye. In 
The Story of the International: 1907- 
1957 (British Horse Society, 3s. 6d.) 
R. S. Summerhays tells of the show 
from its start in 1907 at Olympia to 
the White City spectacles of to-day. 
He emphasises the differences be- 
tween past and present shows: before 
the first World War there were a great 
number of harness events, with such 
features as a coach-horn blowing con- 
test and a Russian troika competition; 
the shows held at the White City 
since 1947 have relied more on massed 
effects. Mr. Summerhays pays tri- 
bute to the men, such as Lord Lons- 
dale, who have made the _ Inter- 
national what it is: in his words, ‘“‘a 
splendid shop-window for the horse.”’ 
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1957 


A Brilliant Career 
is open to 
a man who really 


knows GOLF 


A leading national newspaper wishes 
to appoint to its staff a man who, by 
background or association, is fully 
acquainted with the world of golf and 
golfers. It is seeking a man who really 
knows the game and who would carry 
his enthusiasm for it into his work. He 
need not be a qualified journalist, but 
he must have some writing ability. 
A good salary, fullest travel facilities 
at home and abroad, liberal expenses 
and a permanent appointment await 
the right man. He may write in complete 
confidence to... 


Box No. 915 
Country Life Ltd., Tower House, 
Southampton Street, 

Strand, London W.C.2. 
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Rental or extended credit terms arranged. We will post 
a Sodastream Popular to any address in the world for 
£14.10.0 (or $40) including postage and packing. 
(Subject to import licence regulations). 

Write for full particulars 


SODASTREAM LIMITED, 22 OVAL ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
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BELOW LEFT... Paul Warma paraffin 
heater produces intense radiant and convected 
heat which can be adjusted to the degree of i 
warmth required. Efficient—Economical— 
Portable. 


For the best results we recommend 


REGENT LUMINITE GREEN 
PREMIUM PARAFFIN 


BELOW RIGHT .. . Paul Wash Wonder, 2 
double or single sink unit with a wonderful 
built-in electric washing machine complete 
with heater and wringer. 


ILLUSTRATED ABOVE . .. is an addition to the famous Paul family—Paul 
Dalewood Range—beautiful units with wooden cabinets made to the same high 
standard as the stainless steel and aluminium kitchen equipment. Available in 
many modern, single or two-tone colours with flat working tops in stainless steel, 
Formica or Warerite. 


Send for our coloured leaflets and kitchen planning chart. 


W. H. PAUL LIMITED, BREASTON, DERBY 
London Showrooms: 7 Royal Arcade, Old Bond St. W.1 


when you can take a warm 
woolly with you? Our knitwear 
department has everything from 
classic cashmere twin sets to heavenly 
heavy knits. Our collarless cardigan, 
for instance, in black, white, cherry, 
lemon and mid-green. See it— or send 
for it! From £4.19.6d, plus 1/6 extra 


yey ag P : 7, “ aN for postage and packing. SCOTCH 
oral and Contemporary Furnishing bee een 34”—40" bust. HOU SE 


” Horrockses Fabrics 
the Greatest Mame in Cotton KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.1 
SCOTLAND IN Tel: KEN 4421/2 


THE HEART OF LONDON 


he ude to | 
Winter 


| XIRST hints of what the coming couturier 
dress-shows contain can be gleaned from 
* the fabric houses. Jacqmar’s list includes 
(ore suit weights than is customary, including 
/very special novelty, a triple wool georgette 
jiting—a 12-0z. crépe that is as supple as a 
Ik and woven in England. This is superb in 
lack and has been ordered by all. Coatings 
jave the bloom of a velvet; face cloths, black 
|s ravens’ wings, gleam like satin. Tweeds 
em particularly smart when they have a 
and-knitted look, one row plain and one row 
url. Italian coatings with a thick uncrushable 
ile are backed with angora and are matched 
y suitings. Colours for these are a dim blue- 
ell blue and a soft hazy green, the former to 
e used by Mattli, the latter by Hardy Amies. 
ferringbones, larger than usual and woven 
jeross from selvedge to selvedge instead of up 
nd down, bring a new look toa familiar pattern 
md have also been chosen by Hardy Amies. 
Among the silks an organza window-pane 
heck in chestnut brown on black is charming; 
0 are the flowered chiffons, somewhat crisper 
han usual, where the design melts into the 
»yackground and colours mix gloriously. A 
jharmeuse composed of 100 per cent. pure silk 
lrapes with a more fluid grace even than silk 
ersey. The brocades mix strong colours such 
lis purple with scarlet. A delightful taffeta 
»rinted all over with fern fronds carried out in 
|Ihe gamut of the greens brings green back into 
he forefront of fashion. Black is easily the 
favourite for all the supple textured wools and 
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Checked tweed in green, purple, russet, gold, blue and oyster has a half belt 

at the back of the jacket, and stitched pleats on the skirt (Country Life Wear). 

Felt with turnback brim (Scotts). The plain tweed is grass green with a double- 
breasted fastening (Jaeger) 


Photogyaphs by Country LiFe Studio 


silks, with a vibrant tortoiseshell brown and a group of strong blues 
chosen for many tweeds and coatings. Red carries on, especially for 
coatings in clear tones and as the central motif in a brocade, when it 
is a jewel tone, ruby or garnet. 

The coatings composed of mohair and nylon in the Ascher collection 
are an immense success with the Paris couturiers. In large blurred 
checks and plaids, either vividly coloured or grey or a sombre shade 
with black, they are light as thistledown and incredibly fluffy and 
warm. Another version is a semi-sheer and has been bought by all the 
more dashing young designers in London as well as Paris; it is in white, 
turquoise, flame, caramel and geranium pink. 

Brocades are being woven on looms, repeating the designs and 
technique of 150 years ago. Thirty shillings’ worth of gold goes into one 
yard of feather and flower design in gold and ivory. These are 
quite stiff; all other silks possess the utmost draping qualities. Giselle, 
the crinkled almost sheer silk that is a trifle heavier than chiffon, comes 
in wonderful dim graded greens and mushroom. These are the favour- 
ites, but again the more dashing of the designers have gone for exotic 
pinks, tangerine, yellow or white. A pure silk crinkled all over in 
narrow waves is a novelty and looks particularly well in white, and 
there are several fluid creaseless crépes of varying densities that drape 
well and would make smart tailored blouses as well as sleek little 
dresses. Colours are often strong and the warm browns, tangerine and 
coral look especially good for them. Among the crisper silks there is 
a lightweight moiré printed with Victorian posies of mixed small 
flowers which are almost diamond-shaped that has been ordered again 
and again. 

Feathers are copied for the colours in the latest range of Country 
Life Wear tweeds, adding to their lively fishing-fly series. Turtle-dove 
shows a muted mid-brown ground flecked with gold, white, copper and 
tangerine, the tangerine and white predominating. Green guinea-fowl 
uses a light powdering of various greens, lemon and scarlet against 
mushroom brown. Kingfisher is even gayer with blues and gold woven 
in with flashes of tangerine and white. Neat criss-cross and basket 


Camel-coloured wool and angora suit (left) showing the straight neckline 
with a double-breasted fastening and turn-down collar, and sleeves held 
in by buttoned bands (Aquascutum) 
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are | 


patterns, as well as diagonals and small blurred checks, appear for 
tweed suits where the jackets are longer than they have been, often with 
pouched backs and belts, raglan sleeves or shoulder yokes, when the 
set-in sleeve is finished by a narrow cuff and the belt is narrow. 


4 Birt are longer again in the winter Dorville collection; some 
of them are straight, narrow and double-breasted, and others, 
called bush jackets, are belted in with fullish folds. Three-quarter tweed 
jackets appear quite full, flowing in gores at the back from narrow 
sloping shoulders. A cerise tweed goes over a charming dress, one of 
the tubular variety that looks like a separate short jumper and skirt 
but is actually all in one. A smooth honey-beige fabric called papilla 
is used for a series of day dresses, one double-breasted and belted with 
three-quarter sleeves and much like a coat, another tubular with a draw- 
string set in the centre of the bodice in front drawing in a ripple of folds. 
A two-piece in the same fabric the colour of milk chocolate has a straight 
simple jacket over one of those useful dresses with short sleeves and 
a low-cut curving neckline that can. be worn all the time. Another two- 
piece in black cuts the dress high up to the throat and decorates it with 
narrow rows of black fringe laid across the front of the bodice. A black 
satin brocade with a light traced design in café au lait has a graceful 
gored skirt that moves well, a moulded waist, a curving neckline and 
three-quarter sleeves—a good dress to buy. 

Cashmere shirts with rounded vents on either side have been added 
to the Braemar range along with many other novelties. A white vest 
buttons into the low V-front of a.dark grey jumper, so that when it is 
removed the jumper can also be worn over a blouse. A hip-length 
sweater features a high neckline with folds across the front of the throat 
and buttons behind on a plain neckband. These soft folds in front are 
much more flattering than the high all-round neckband, which is difficult 
unless you have a long neck. The placket in front of another is composed 
of welting twined into a cable-stitch effect. A shell-pink and white short 
jumper uses the white to bind the horizontal neckline as well as the slit 
down the front and also as a deeper band that continues down the 
centre front. The classic twinsets are included, of course, as they are 
the mainstay of the Englishwoman’s wardrobe; but many have slight 
differences—double ends on cuffs, three-quarter sleeves, a folded-over 
neckline on the jumper. Some are in pure spun silk, and some of these 
have sleeveless jumpers with high necklines and cardigans with adjust- 
able collars. 

Gold champagne has been added to the colour range, a warm 
mid-shade that proves a great change after so much lemon and is most 


Left) A tweed coat in lilac flecked with black and white is ; 
a vve velours and has a cowl collar that can be | 
pulled up as a hood (Dereta) | 


(Below) Town and country, suit in a black and ink blue 
mixture cut on slender lines, with bracelet-length sleeves and 
a semi-fitting waist (Berg of Mayfair). Stitched felt by Scotts 


successful in the silk, when it gleams beautifully. Shell-pink and primros 
also achieve a subtlety of tone that makes them different. The fashionabl 
green is called Lochinvar and looks very well as a twin-set where th 
short-sleeved jumper is given a foldover neckline with collar that ca 
be either tucked in or worn outside. The cardigan fastens with button 
on a high-waisted line. 

The associate members of the Incorporated London Designers hel 
a preview of accessories before the openings. The milliners favour sma 
hats worn backwards made of pliable fabric—jersey, velvet, chiffon an 
printed wool jersey. Simone Mirman makes a largish fluted beret o 
a headband, which is worn well back. Her tiny pill-box is embroidere 
and has a tassel. Rudolf shows a turban with a butterfly drape in fror 
and makes it in printed wool jersey; another is in South West Africa 
Persian lamb. Long fur coats from Bradley’s come in natural kidski 
and honey-blond Chinese lamb and were remarkably light, the fu 
being specially processed. Both these coats had a pouched back abov 
a low-placed belt. Into the neckline of the kidskin a small white min 
cravat was folded and into the Chinese lamb a choker of snow-past 
mink. 

The colour chosen by all the makers of accessories is the glowin 
pinkish-red shade of a hibiscus flower. Especially dramatic in the sho 
were the Rayne’s satin and crocodile shoes in this shade with mediun 
pointed heels and fine toes. Pringle made a close-fitting waist-lengt 
sweater in hibiscus red with a curving neckline and a placket openin 
A hip-length sports sweater in cashmere was knitted on long narro 
lines; an evening sweater was embroidered round the oval neckline. 

P Joyce REYNOLDS. 


